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METROPOLITAN HAS 
RIVAL IN MAUREL 


Famous Baritone to Conduct Op- 
position Season, with Opera 
in English 


The Metropolitan Opera Company is not 
to be without a rival this season. Victor 
Maurel, the French baritone, who Has been 
known in American music circles these 
many years, and who is the most famous 
operatic Falstaff of his day, has decided to 
enter the field of impresarioship and has 
made arrangements with Klaw & Erlanger 
to give a season of grand opera at the New 
Amsterdam Theater from January 9 to the 
end of April. He promises three perform- 
ances a week, two of them open to sub- 
scription, and Sunday concerts. His com- 
pany, he says, will include famous stars 
of world-wide reputation and young Ameri- 
can singers of unusual promise, and he will 
make a special feature of opera in Eng- 
lish. He gave out a signed statement this 
week outlining his plans as follows: 

“I sincerely believe there are enough lov- 
ers of grand opera in New York to fill two 
opera houses, if opera is presented in a 
thoroughly artistic manner. My opinion is 
that the time has arrived to present grand 
opera in English and to give it a place 
equal, if not predominant, to grand opera 
in foreign languages. In every country in 
the world grand opera is enjoyed by the 
public in the vernacular, and | cannot see 
why the same advantage should not be 
realized in New York, a city where grand 
opera has such an extraordinary hold on 
the public. 

“Furthermore, I velieve the American 
public will welcome with increasing interest 
more new works by modern composers. So 
not only shall I devote my efforts to popu- 
larize some of the great masterpieces of 
the past, but I intend to give as many novel- 
ties as possible. 

“I will open my season with ‘Falstaff’ in 
English, in which I will sing my favorite 
part, which Verdi wrote especially for me. 
The English repertory will include ‘Contes 
d’Hoffmann,’ ‘Thais’ and probably the 
‘Jongleur’ of Massenet and the “Tableau 
Parlant,’ a gem by Grétry, the composer of 
so many exquisite French opera comiques, 
practically unknown in this country. Also | 
am negotiating for an opera by Saint-Saéns, 
and I am giving an opportunity to one of 
the most promising German composers in 
‘Daphne,’ a ballet, with chorus, written by 
Mrs. Benjamin Guinness. 

“The French school will be represented 
by two masterpieces which created a pro- 
found sensation when produced in Paris. 
One is ‘Aphrodite,’ in which Mary Garden 
won her title to fame, and the other is 
‘The Polish Jew,’ known here as ‘The 
Bells,’ which I consider one of the most re- 
markable pioneers of the French modern 
school. Both are the works of Camille Er- 
langer, who is the distinguished head of 
the modern French school. 

“To this list I will add ‘Armide,’ of 
Gluck, in French, ‘Don juan’ in Italian, and 
| will give all my care to a few presenta- 
tions of ‘Aida,’ in which I intend to present 
two new stars to the American public.” 

Victor Maurel was born at Marseilles, 
ibout 1850, the son of an architect. He 
nade his first appearance in his native city 
n William Tell, and later sang in Paris and 
italy. In the middle go’s he was leading 
aritone of the Metropolitan company, 
ilthough he first came to America about 
874 to sing at the Academy of Music. He 
vas Amonasro when “Aida” had its first 
earing in Paris, and the original Jago and 
“alstaff in these other Verdi operas. His 
‘igoletto in the opera of that name was 
ong considered the finest piece of acting 
om the operatic stage. M. Maurel once be- 
tore played the pnart of operatic manager 
vhen, years ago, in Paris, he gave a season 
‘f Italian opera, which brought Emma Calvé 
ind Edouard de Reszke to fame. 

In further commenting on the plans for 
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his forthcoming enterprise with opera in 
English as the keynote, M. Maurel empha- 
sized his views. 

“When I was rehearsing the part of Fal- 
staff in Milan,” he said, “I told Boito, who 
wrote the Italian libretto, that it was impos- 
sible to give the right value or expression 
to some phrases and scenes in the opera 
without using the English idiom. I do not 
speak your language, but I can understand 
its beauties. Long years ago I was laughed 
at in London when I declared that English 
could be sung clearly and give pleasure 
[ offered to prove my assertion. That 
caused more laughter. 

‘But for two months I worked and read 
and studied the pronunciation of the words 
in certain English songs, among them EI- 
gar’s ‘Pipes of Pan.’ At last I announced 


a recital at which I would sing eight songs 
in the vernacular. 

“The hall in which I 
crowded. The critics were all there, ex- 
pecting to hear something humorous. Great 
was their amazement when they discovered 
that I had succeeded in making my songs 
not only intelligible, but musical. They said 
so, very handsomely, in their reviews next 
day. 

“English must be sung here in opera. It 
is logical. It is inevitable. Every one 
meet seems interested in the question. 

“If opera singers would only give as much 
attention to English as to German or Ital- 
ian, they would soon master the difficulties 
of English diction. Is it not natural that 
Americans should wish to understand what 
they hear in opera?” 


appeared was 





BUSONI AND HOFMANN RUMORS DENIED : 


Reports That Neither Virtuoso Will Come to America Characterized as Untrue 
by Managements in Charge of Tours 


Two rumors, without any reasonable 
foundation, have been freely circulated dur- 
ing the past week in Europe, New York 
and Philadelphia to the effect that neither 
Ferruccio Busoni nor Josef Hofmann, the 
pianists, would come to this country this 
season 

M. H. Hanson announced on Tuesday 
the receipt of this cable from Busoni: 

“Rumor totally unfounded. Commence 


New York January 7, according to con- 
tract.” 

A. F. Adams, American resident manager 
of the Quinlan International Agency, was 
equally emphatic in denying that Hofmanns 
tour had been abandoned. Both in cable- 
grams and letters Mr. Hofmann indicated 
last week to Mr. Adams that he will arrive 
according to schedule in time to fill-his con- 
tracts in America this season. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


CHARLTON-DAMROSCH 
CLASH IN LETTERS 


Full Correspondence Which Led to 
Latter’s Charges of Unfairness 
in Management of Pittsburg 
Orchestra Season Controversy 
and Mr. Charlton’s Reply—The 
Plan of Centralizing Musical 
Management 


The facts regarding the most significant 
development in the managerial situation in 
this country have brought to light 
during the past week by the clash between 
Walter Director of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and Loudon 
Charlton, the manager. 

Mr. Charlton has for a number of years 
been verfecting plans whereby the mana- 
business in this country would be 
Mr. Damrosch on the other 
hand became a most significant figure in 


been 


Damrosch, 


gerial 
centralized. 


the concert field in America because of his 
personal of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and its tours, 

The clash came about through the re- 
fusal of the management of the series « 
orchestral concerts in Pittsburg to book 
the New York Symphony Orchestra for one 
or more concerts during the coming season. 
Mr. Damrosch infers that Mr. Charlton is 
back of the whole affair and has refused 
to book his (UVamrosch’s) orchestra be- 
cause Damrosch did not use Mr. Charlton’s 
artists in his New York concerts. 

Mr. Charlton, on the other hand, says 
that Damrosch’s orchestra has played at the 
Pittsburg Exposition so often at the 25- 
cent rate that his value in the special series 
would not be as great as other orchestras 
heard less frequently in Pittsburg. 

In a letter from Mr. Damrosch to Horace 
Churchman, manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Mr. Damrosch says that he 
failed to obtain bookings in Pittsburg and 
could conceive of no exnlanation until Mr. 
Churchman forwarded to him the follow- 
ing letter, which he had received from Mr. 
Charlton: 


management 


“New York, June It, 1910. 
“Dear Mr. CHURCHMAN: 

“Replying to yours of the 7th, the series 
of visiting orchestra concerts in Pittsburg 
has been completed and it will therefore 
be impossible to include the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in this series. Had I been able 
to hear from you earlier I might have 
found a way to include the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, granting that it would play in 
Pittsburg en route. 

“It may be possible that in some other 
enterprises which I am working out I will 
be able to utilize your orchestra. 

“Cordially yours, 

| Signed] “Loupon CHARLTON.” 

“P. S—The fact that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra uses so few of the sterling artists 
under this management tends naturally to 
lessen our interest in your orchestra in a 
transaction of this sort.” 

Mr. Damrosch goes on to say: 

“I myself was somewhat surprised and 
mystified, and until a few days ago I could 
find no explanation as to why our orchestra 
was deliberately left out of the series, as 
during the many years I have visited Pitts- 
burg we have alwavs been received with 
more than cordialitv. The facts of the case 
are now plain to me. 

“Last Spring a member of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra Committee wrote to me that as 
the Pittsburg Orchestra would be temporar- 
ily disbanded a series of concerts by visit- 
ing orchestras was being arranged, and 
they would like me to participate with the 
New York Symphony Jrchestra, if conve- 
nient dates could be arranged. When the 
time came to make arrangements my man- 
ager wrote to Dr. Eaton, the chairman of 
the committee, and he referred him to a 
New York agent, Loudon Charlton, who 


[Continued on page 28.] 
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LIZA LEHMANN TO WRITE AN OPERA 





plete”? Into Her Mind 





She Is Waiting for the Inspiration of a Suitable Libretto and Is 
Busy Meanwhile Composing Songs and Choral Works—Her 
Methods of Composition—Many Songs “ Spring Almost Com- 








Lonpon, Sept. 7.—Mme. Liza Lehmann 
had just held a last rehearsal of her artists 
in preparation for her Autumn tour in 
America, and was arranging for a brief 
holiday at Wildungen, Germany, when | 
found her on a warm late Summer after- 
noon in the music room of her home. She 
was to leave for Germany the next morn- 
ing with her husband and her two boys, 


Rudolf and Leslie, blond-haired chaps of 
decidedly musical tastes, according to their 
mother. 

Mme. Lehmann told me something of 
their attainments: 

“Leslie, the younger, who is only ten, 
sings an improvised melody and Rudolf, 
aged thirteen, hums beautiful counterpoint 
to it in a perfectly natural manner. I have 
often remarked to my husband that I could 
not possibly write such smooth and sponta- 
neous counterpoint myself as Rudolf sings 
without the slightest effort.” 

Over tea and cakes my hostess and I dis- 
cussed methods of composition with par- 
ticular reference to her own. She did not 
like to talk about herself, for, said she, “I 
have always a horror of appearing in 
print,” but finally under protest, she yielded. 

“Let me tell you how a song came to me 
last Sunday morning.” she began. “Mr. 
H. B. Irving, the actor, had commissioned 
me to write a song for Stella Patrick- 
Campbell to be sung with harp accompani- 
ment in his new production of George 
Pleydell’s play ‘Clementina.’ I heard the 
play read on Saturday afternoon, and then 
simply waited for the melody to come. It 
was Sunday morning while my mind was 
fresh, even before I had arisen, that the 
song came. I arose quickly and wrote it 
down before it could pass again into the 
region of the inarticulate. The harp or 
piano part I worked out a bit at the piano, 
but this was really a case of the song 
springing up almost complete in my mind: 
it simply came out of the night, and many 
other of my best songs have come to me 
in that way. 

“Morning moods are apt to be the best 
for creative work, yet the mood may come 
any time in the twenty-four hours. If the 
idea is there one must seize it and strike— 
or rather work—while the iron is hot.” 

I asked about her recent compositions. 

“Of late I have been especially busy, for 
I have been anxious to take some new 
sones with me to America. I have also just 
finished a ‘vocal intermezzo for ladies’ choir’ 
which Victor Harris will produce in New 
York with his St. Cecilia Club, the words 
having been written bv Basil Hood. It is 
called ‘In Sherwood Forest.’” 

The hope was expressed that it might 


share some of the success which had at- 
tended the “Persian Garden.” 

“‘The Persian Garden’ _began life in a 
very inauspicious manner,” Mme. Lehmann 


} 


—— 





Folk-songs,’ and the ‘Cautionery Tales’ (the 
nonsense songs from ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’).” 

Mme. Lehmann’s husband, Herbert Bed- 
ford, the miniature portrait painter, who 
has also made a name in ..ew York, where 
he goes in the Autumn to fulfill a number 
of commissions, jojned us at the tea and 
we chatted about the strange and weird de- 
velopments in the London operatic situa- 
tion. This led to a question of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s becoming an opera composer her- 
self. 

“That is now one of my chief ambitions,” 
she said. “I am looking through libretto 
after libretto, but have settled nothing defi- 
nitely yet. It must be something fantastic, 


Liza Lehmann, with Her Husband, Herbert Bedford, and Her Sons, Rudolf and 
Leslie, at Bad Wildungen, Germany, Where They Spent Their Summer Holiday 


offered in reply. “It spent its first months 
in travel—London local journeys. It fairiy 
rotated between mv home and some pub- 
lishing house or other. At length Metz- 
lers took it, but even then it lay on dusty 
shelves for some time until it was sung at 
a private concert at the house of a very 
kind London woman. I remember Mr. 
Bispham sane the bass part. All musical 
London had been invited and suddenly my 
poor ‘Persian Garden’ entered upon a be- 
lated career. However, it was America that 
‘took it up,’ and really gave it its popular 
success. Thence it journeved around the 
world and returned to its native land, where 
it finally was universally accepted. 

“Of course it will be sung again on my 
American tour, as will another quartet 
called ‘The Daisy Chain’ and the ‘Breton 


romantic—I cannot think of the exact word 
I need, but I shall be able to recognize the 
book for my opera the instant I see it. 
Something, it must be, that appeals to me 
so tremendously that I simply must write 
it.” And her eyes glowed with a fine en- 
thusiasm. 

“And it would be in English, of course,” 
she continued. “Why not? I believe in 
opera in English, and I am very interested 
in the work the American composers are 
doing, in attempting to produce opera deal- 
ing with native subjects, and I can see no 
reason why they should not succeed. Cer- 
tainly the Indian themes have distinctive 
character and much real beauty and 
strength in them and it only remains to 
work them out ideally to create an interest- 
ing work.” EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





NEW OPERA MAKES 
PUCCINI NERVOUS 


Composer Said to Be Worried Over 
Prospects of His “ Girl of 
the Golden West ”’ 


According to cable dispatches Giacomo 
always nervous, is more than ever 
so now that the time for his visit to New 
York, to produce “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” is drawing near. 

He has learned with pleasure that Mme. 
Destinn, Caruso and Amato are to interpret 
the leading characters of his new opera, but 
he is as much agitated over the details 
Friends who have 





Puccini, 


of presentation as ever. 
visited him at his villa at Bagni di Lucca, 
on the Tuscan hills, say that his nervous- 
ness is almost distressing, are try- 
ing to dissuade him from encountering the 
worries of rehearsals in New York. 

The composer is said to be taking the 
matter so much to heart that he is showing 


age, and it is predicted that New Yorkers 
will see a very much older looking man 
than he was when he visited that city in 


1900. 


and they 


A copyrighted cable dispatch to the New 
York World, from Milan, dated Sept 24, 


Says: 
Puccini and Mascagni have “kissed and 


made up,” and should collaborate on an ode 
to macaroni. 

It happened at Cova’s restaurant, where 
all Milan goes to eat spaghetti and maca- 
roni. Toscanini entered with Mascagni and 
bumped into Puccini. Fashionable Milan 
waited in suspense for the discordant clash 
that all expected would follow the chance 
encounter of the two noted composers, who 
had been at swords’ points for a long time. 

Toscanini was again the happy director 
of the situation, even though in the operatic 
scales it was a comic opera, and by a dex- 
terous move of his baton hand he hurled 
Mascagni into Puccini’s fat arms, which 
opened to receive him. Then they made up 
and the diners began anew their onslaught 
upon macaroni. 

Mascagni told all about his coming tour 
in the United States with “Ysobel,” while 
Puccini forecastsed the triumph he expects 
to achieve with “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” Both composers were so happy 
talking about themselves that they forgot 
their old quarrel and drank toasts to each 
other’s success in — America 


Springfield, Mass.. Has a Chance of 
Grand Opera 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 26.—It is good 
news to Springfield to hear that there is a 
chance of having grand opera produced 
here by the Boston -Opera Company this 
season. Hope of it had been given up, for 
one of the consequences of the surrender 
of Oscar Hammerstein and the alliance be- 
tween the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York and the Boston and Chicago Op- 
era Houses has been a withdrawal from all 
the smaller cities and the concentration of 
effort upon the home opera houses with ex- 
changes between the cities. But the visit 


' ton management, 


of the Boston Opera last season was a great 
success, and so much regret has been ex- 
pressed at the giving up of the plan to give 
opera here every season, that William F. A. 
Engel has been laboring hard with the Bos- 
and has secured from Mr. 
Russell a conditional promise of two nights 
of opera, one on a Thursday in January, the 
other on a Thursday in February or March. 
The prices of seats will be 20 per cent. 
lower than in Boston, but a sufficient ad- 
vance subscription will be necessary to as- 
sure the performances. W. E. C. 





Agnes Kimball to Tour with Victor 
Herbert Orchestra 


Agnes Kimball, soprano, who sang during 
August at Chautauqua with much success, 
has returned to New York prepared to fill 
the many engagements which have been 
booked for her. 

During October she will sing with the 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra at the exposi- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y. In the Spring she 
will tour as soloist with the Victor Herbert 
Orchestra for ten weeks. In New York 
Mrs. Kimball is soloist at the Brick Church 
and Temple Beth-El. 





Half of Baltimore’s $50,000 Opera Guar- 
antee Fund Already Subscribed 


3ALTIMORE, Sept. 26.—Bernhard Ulrich, 
business manager of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, announced in Baltimore 


last week that one-half the $50,000 guaran- 
tee fund for grand opera in this city had 
been subscribed, and that the campaign 
for a possible season would be continued 
until November 1. Mr. Ulrich is highly 
gratified at the results already accomplished. 
He has left for Chicago. W. J. R. 


RIGH FUTURE AHEAD 


QF AMERICAN MUSIC 


At Pinnacle Now in Interpretation, 
Says Friedlaender; Creative 


Work to Come 


Bertin, Sept. 24.—With a parting word 
expressing his confidence inthe progress 
and the brilliant future of American music, 
Dr. Max Friedlander, director of music at 
Berlin University, sailed to-day for New 
York, on the steamer Deutschland. He 
goes as exchange professor to Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he will lecture on the history 
of music. Professor Friedlander was once 
an oratorio singer of fame, a pupil of 
Manuel Garcia, and will illustrate some of 
his Harvard lectures by singing, taking with 
him an accompanist to assist him. His 
discussions will not deal with the musi- 
cians of to-day, but will trace the history 
of music from Scarlatti to Brahms and 
Wagner. 

Dr. Friedlander declares there is a 
dearth of first-rate composers in Germany, 
but looks to the future for a display of 
musical genius in this country and America. 
Austria is producing the best music of to- 
day, he says. Rapid strides are being taken 
in America in instrumental and chamber 
music, and Dr. Friedlander hopes later on 
to help introduce American chamber music 
into Europe. 

“American music culture,” said Dr. 
Friedlander before his departure to the Ber- 
lin representative of the New York Times, 
“is only in its infancy, but the future of 
no country is richer in promise. In the art 
of reproduction and interpretation America 
is already at the pinnacle. We have the 
word of Richard Strauss and of Dr. Karl 
Muck that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is the best in the world. Those in New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburg are not far 
behind. 

“Your singers rank with the finest. They 
monopolize stellar positions in many Ger- 
man operas, notably in Berlin. Your 
schools of music are the largest and best 
organized. Your appetite for high-grade 
compositions and musicians is insatiable. 
European artists who return dollar-laden 
report that American standards are becom- 
ing higher from day to day, and that public 
discrimination is improving correspondingly. 

“Only in the creative realm is America 
musically backward. I suppose that is par- 
tially due to your youth and to the fact 
that you have dedicated yourselves hitherto 
primarily to the industrial arts. I can fore- 
see the time, however, when America will 
pursue the finer arts with the same zeal 
that Carnegie, Rockefeller and Morgan 
have devoted to the upbuilding of your 
economic fabric. Then you will begin to 
rear a race of composers. 

“Tf I were asked what is the greatest im- 
pediment of the development of a school 
of American music I should say the national 
passion for ragtime. As long as coon songs 
and. cakewalks remain so strongly in- 
trenched in popular estimation the atmos- 
phere essential to the development of the 
composing genius will be lacking. 

“Europe is prepared to give American 
composers what your Roosevelt calls a 
‘Square Deal’. It is not true that we are 
prejudiced against them because they are 
American. We know something of Mac- 
Dowell and our military bands like the 
Sousa marches. 

“This Winter Willy Hess, late concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and now head violin of the faculty of the 
Royal High School of Music at Bertin, will 
introduce some American chamber compo- 
sitions. I have every hope that they will 
prove the forerunner of many successors.” 


Clarence Eddy to , Offer Attractive Pro- 
gram in Charlotte, N. C. 





Clarence Eddy will present the following 
attractive program at his organ recital in 
the Chalmers Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at Charlotte, N. C., on Thursday 
evening, October 6: 


Fantasie and Fugue in G minor, J. S. Bach 
(1685-1750); (a) Prelude in D minor, Louis 
Nicolas Clerambault (1676-17490): (b) “Seeur Mo 
nique” (Rondo), Frangois Couperin (1668 1733) 
Toccata in F major (New), Thomas J. Crawford 
(a) “In Springtime” (New). Alfred Hollins; (b) 
“Autumn” (New), James Lyon; Variations de 
Concert, Joseph Bonnet (dedicated to Clarence 
Edd+): Sonata in E minor (New), James H. Rog 
ers: “The Sandman” (New), John Carver Alden 
(arranged by Clarence Eddy): “Contrasts,” op.1 
No. 3 (New), Edward Elgar, The Gavotte (170 
1900): (a) “By the Sea,” Franz Schubert (ar 
ranged by Clarence Eddy): (b) “Benediction Nur 
tiale’’ (New). J. Frank Frysinger (dedicated t 
Clarence Eddy); Festival March (New), William 
Faulkes (dedicated to Clarence Eddy). 





Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe bleue” is to be 
given at La Scala, Milan, this season. 
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LEADING CHARACTERS IN HAMMERSTEIN’S NEW VENTURE INTO LIGHT OPERA FIELD 











Frank Doane as “Van Pott” 


OPULAR consensus of opinion seems to 
point emphatically to the fact that Os- 

car Hammerstein has exceeded his promise 
in the production of “Hans, the Flute 
Player.” A few weeks ago he proclaimed 
his purpose of giving comic opera as he 
had given grand opera. Tuesday evening 
of last week demonstrated that he had done 
this beyond the shadow of a doubt, but 
showed in addition that he was giving comic 
opera that in itself resembled grand opera 
so closely that some good folk are still 
wrestling with the question as to whether 
the Metropolitan would not do well to wake 
up and investigate. It is very seldom that 
the music is the beginning of all and the 
end of all of such light opera as is fa- 
miliar to the average New York supporter 
of this form of entertainment; on the other 
hand a bad libretto is almost a proverbial 


Olive Ulrich as “Ketchen” 


asset of grand opera. On both of these 
considerations may “Hans” demand admit- 
tance into the grand opera category. 

One shudders to think of what might 
happen to “Hans” if he were treated with 
the consideration usually bestowed on mu- 
sico-comic fare by managers and producers 
two blocks east of the Manhattan Opera 
House. There can be little doubt that one 
of the principal things that swept the lit- 
tle work on to success last week was the 
splendid orchestra and the conductor fur- 
nished to look after the interests of Louis 
Ganne’s score; a conductor who is a real 
musician, and an orchestra that is the 
genuine grand opera article—one whose like 
the Broadway theaters know not, one with- 
out which the delicately tinted orchestra- 
tion which is the chief distinction of this 
music would have evaporated; also, that an- 


Sophie Brandt 


as “Lisbeth” Pippermann” 


other factor of good fortune was the ad- 
mirable mounting, and a third the singing 
abilities of principals and chorus. Deprived 
of these one is unwilling to believe that the 
most potent spells of Hans’s magic flute 
could ever have been efficacious in procur- 
ing the hearty endorsement of an. audience. 

It is said that a person skilled in the 
practice of infusing humor into librettos 
which have come into the world feeble as 
regards their mirth-provoking properties 
had been called in thus to operate upon 
“Hans.” Either he performed his profes- 
sional labors in a slipshod manner, or the 
original French version must have been 
particularly awful. Seldom has an operetta 
book so utterly devoid of comic lines or 
situations been concocted. So the music 
bears the burden, and bears it passing well. 

In the soprano role of Lisbeth Sophie 


Alice Gentle as “Frau 


—Photos. by Mishkin Studios. 
George Chadal as “Hans” 


Brandt has delighted her hearers with the 
fact that her vocal abilities have improved 
considerably since she sang here in the 
“Waltz Dream,” and also because it is pos- 
sible to understand what she sings without 
straining one’s ears. M. Chadal has been 
justly acclaimed for his admirable baritone, 
but it seems almost as though it would have 
been more advisable to permit him to speak 
his native French than such totally unintel- 
ligible English as he has at his command, 
and which manifestly interferes with the 
purity of his tone production. It is a great 
pity that Mr. Hammerstein did not secure 
him during the Manhattan’s period of grand 
operatic life. Another, and this an unpar- 
donable, example of bad English diction is 
the delivery of the prologue by Frank 
Doane. His enunciation of the pretty verse 
is an ideal illustration of “how not to do it.” 





RADCLIFFE PLANS 
WASHINGTON SERIES 


Concerts to Be Given During the 
Season at the Columbia 
Theater 


WasHINGcTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—An an- 
nouncement has just been made that W. L. 
Radcliffe will present in Washington a 
series of concerts at the Columbia Theater 
consisting of the BHostonia Sextet, with 
Katharine Melley as soprano soloist; Flor- 
ence Larrabee, pianist, and Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, in a joint recital; Dorothy 
Lethbridge, pianist, and the Metropolitan 
Concert Company, including Mme. Chilson- 
Ohrman, Adah Hussey, J. Humbird Duffey 


and Frederic Martin. Mr. Radcliffe will 
also bring to this city Francis Macmillen, 
the eminent American violinist, in recital 
early in December, and in the Spring Vic- 
tor Herbert and his orchestra and the Pitts- 
burg Symphony Orchestra, with Carl Bern- 
thaler as conductor, will appear under his 
management. 

_ Ernest Cosby, of the Radcliffe Bureau, 
is making a trip through the South, com- 
pleting arrangements for a number of the 
artists of this bureau in that section. In 
addition to those already mentioned, Flor- 
ence Larrabee, pianist, and Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, will be heard in joint re- 
cital under the Radcliffe management in 
many of the large cities of the South. Miss 
Larrabee has had the distinction of being 
given a hearing with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and was praised for her artistic 
playing by Max Fiedler. 

As a rule choirmasters seldom deviate 
from the old paths that have been laid 
down by their predecessors for years past, 
but we have in the Capital City one man, 
at least, who is fearlessly introducing new 
church music. This is R. Mills Silby, di- 
rector of the sanctuary choir of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, who is exploiting what is 
technically known as polyphonic music. It 
includes the works of great masters of 





WUXTRY—ALL ABOUT THE BIG FIGHT! 








Battling Mischa Elman vs. 


ISCHA ELMAN, violinist, and John 
McCormack, tenor, met in the fero 
cious encounter represented above at Mr 
Elman’s home in London this Summer 





“John L.” McCormack 


Just which of the two was obliged to “take 
the count” is not told. The reader is ap 
pointed referee to make the decision as the 
evidence of the picture may dictate. 





centuries ago—most of contemporaries of 
Palestrina 

During the coming season he proposes 
to introduce some works of Spanish com- 
posers of church music, a new feature to 
America. In order to familiarize the pub 
lic with this new music St. Patrick’s sanctu- 
ary choir will give daily programs at 5 
o'clock in the evening. Mr. Silby has in 
his possession many rare manuscripts, which 
he will present at various tinfes in the 
Capital City. W. H. 


Gerville-Réache’s Tour Lengthened 

Mme. Gerville-Réache’s tour to the Pacific 
Coast, which will take place during No 
vember, December and January, is assuming 
far greater proportions than was originally 
anticipated. On account of the heavy dé 
mand for her services she will be obliged 
to leave the East almost three weeks sooner 
than was planned. She has just been booked 
at Winnipeg, November 21; Grand Forks, 
N. D., November 22, and Fargo, N. D., 
November 24 


MAKES PEACE WITH 
DRESDEN OPERA 


Strauss Withdraws Conditions and 
‘Rose Cavalier’? Will Be 
Presented There 


SERLIN, Sept. 24.—Richard Strauss has 
adjusted his difficulties with the direction 
of the Dresden Royal Opera and his new 
comedy with music, “The Rose Cavalier,” 
will be produced there after all. It will 
be given in January. 

The quarrel between Strauss and the 
Dresden Opera concerned the composer's 
demand that his “Salomé” and “Elektra” 
be given four performances annually dur- 
ing the next ten years, as a condition of 
the acceptance of the “Rose Cavalier.” He 
explained that in an opera produced forty 
times in one year or four times a year 
for a decade the financial benefit to the 
author was the same, but artistic interest in 
the piece was created far more successfully 
if the performances were spread over a 
long period. 

[he composer has now withdrawn all 
conditions which he imposed after the draw- 
ing up of the original contract with the 
Dresden Opera, and says that he made them 
through misconception. 

Some of the music of “The Rose Cava- 
lier” was given a private hearing this week, 
when Dr. Strauss entertained a company 
of German and French musicians and news- 
paper men with a piano rendition of several 
of the scenes. The event proved that Dr. 
Strauss has exhibited marked facility in 
catering to the prevalent craze for waltz 
melodies of the Léhar or Oscar Straus 
brand. Some of the music might have been 
written by either one of the latter. 





Kellerman to Sing in Milwaukee 


Marcus Kellerman has been engaged to 
sing “Die heilige Elisabeth” with the Mil 
waukee Musical Society and the Thomas 
Orchestra on November 21 
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WINS EUROPEAN TRIBUTE AT DEBUT 


Clara S. Tuthill, of New York, 
Heard with Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at Scheveningen 


Another young American singer has 
made a successful European début in con- 
cert, in the person of Clara S. Tuthill, of 
Mattituck, Long Island, a pupil of Tor- 
riani, of Carnegie Hall. Miss Tuthill ac- 
companied her teacher and several of his 
other pupils to Europe this Summer for 
study and the advantages of travel. At 
The Hague, where the party remained some 
weeks, and where Mr. Torriani had a large 
class, Miss Tuthill sano for the director of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, which gives 
daily concerts in the Kursaal at the fash- 
ionable Dutch resort of Scheveningen. Be- 
fore hearing her the director was most dis- 
couraging as to the chances of an engage- 
ment at one of the concerts, declaring that 
his programs were all arranged. After she 
had sung for him, however, he sent for her 
within a week, and she appeared with great 
success on August 24, singing the grand 
aria from Bellini’s “Sonnambula,” the aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and a group 
of old Enelish songs. 

The local press was most complimentary. 
“The singer proved,” remarked one paper, 
“that she possessed excellent qualities. She 
sings with taste, and with a certain virtu- 
osity which was much applauded. Miss 
Tuthill had a decided success, which she 
certainly merited.” ; mi 

The young singer returns with the Tor- 
riani party the last of this month, and will 
be in New York for further study this 
Winter. She will undoubtedly sing in Eu- 
rope next season, having already been re- 
engaged for a concert at Scheveningen. 

E.tisE LATHROP. 











Clara S. Tuthill 





GATTI-CASAZZA TO 
STAY ANOTHER YEAR 


General Manager’s Contract at 
Metropolitan to Be Renewed 
for IgII-12 


Information published in New York from 
reliable sources this week has it that Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza will be re-engaged at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for the season 
of 1911-1912, and possibly longer. His 
present three years’ contract expires at the 
end of this coming season. Gatti-Casazza 
sailed from Cherbourg September 27, on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and is expected 
in New York next Tuesday. 

It has been regarded almost as a fore- 
gone conclusion that Mr. Gatti’s contract 
would be renewed, and it is now said that 
the Metropolitan powers are determined 
that he shall have charge during the sea- 
son beginning a year from now. They 
have been influenced in this determination 
by the success which the company achieved 
in Paris in the late Spring, as well as b: 
Mr. Gatti’s conduct of affairs last season 
in New York. It is assured that Mr. Gatti 
will accept an invitation to remain, and the 
details of the arrangement will be fixed 
shortly after his arrival next week. 

Sailing with Gatti-Casazza on Tuesday 
was his wife, Frances Alda, who took part 
the week previous in the gala performances 
of “La Bohéme” at the Royal Opera, Brus- 
sels, with Caruso, Amato and Bella Alten. 








Rudolph Dellinger, Composer, Dead. 
Rudolph Dellinger, the composer, has just 
died in Dresden, after a long illness. He 
was the author of “Don Cesar,” which was 
produced in New York years ago at Wal- 
lack’s Theater by the old McCaull com- 


pany. His waltz “Kommst du herab, Donna 
leresa,” is well known. He was a Bohe- 
mian, born in Graslitz in 1857, and was a 


conductor in various opera houses before 
he went to the Residence Theater in Dres- 
den and began to compose operettas which 
met with great success on the Continent. 
He lost his mind some months ago. 





Alice Nielsen Defends Cavalieri 

Boston, Sept. 27.—Alice Nielsen, Bos- 
ton’s prima donna, said a word in defense 
of Lina Cavalieri in regard to her dispute 
with Robert W. Chanler to-day, and ap- 
pealed to Boston to accept Cavalieri when 
she comes here as the artist, and not as 
Mrs. Chanler, the society woman. “What- 
ever the feeling socially may be toward her 
now,” said Miss Nielsen, “I know her re- 
ception as a singer will be as enthusiastic 
as it was last Winter, and I have no doubt 
that her social position will be the same, 


How can we think we know all about 
Cavalieri? There may be something that 
will never be understood. It seems unkind 
to judge her without really knowing any- 
thing.” 


MME. OGDEN-CRANE’S CONCERT 


too. 








Her Twenty-eighth Season of Teaching 
in New York Auspiciously Opened 


A large and enthusiastic audience attend- 
ed the first musicale of this famous Metro- 
politan teacher, Mme. Ogden-Crane, in her 
studios in Carnegie Hall on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 24, marking the opening of her 
twenty-eighth season of tuition in voice cul- 
ture in New York. Two of the pupils en- 
gaged for the Savage «forces, one of the 
Manhattan Répertoire Opera Company and 
one of the Aborn Opera Company added to 
the interest of the program. The readings 
by Emma Rogers brought forth rounds of 
hearty applause, as did her beautiful sing- 
ing. Special mention should also fall to 
the lot of Wilda Bennett, Alice Taft, Ray- 
mond Crane, Will Brandon, Edna Stoeck- 
er and always Mme. Ogden-Crane. The 
program was most interestingly carried out, 
as below: 

“Hindu Slumber Song” (Ware) and “The Rain 
in 9 (Gilberte), Mme. Ogden-Crane; “The Call 
of Radha” (Ware) and “The Dearest Word” 
(Diitzmann), Edna _ Stoecker; “The Land of 
Dreams”’ (Herbert), Ethel Rader; “In the Garden 
of My Heart” (Boll), Annette Jennings; ‘‘Pro- 
logue”’ (‘Pagliacci’) (Leoncavallo) and “Mat- 
tinatta” (Tosti), Will Brandon; “Thy Beaming 
Eyes” (MacDowell) and “A Dream” (Bartlett), 
Lillian Echner; “Still wie die Nacht’? (Bohm) 
and “Because’’ (d’Hardelot), Emma _ Rogers: 
“Flower of All the World” (Finden) and ‘“Rose- 
mary for Remembrance” (Hill), Kate Monstaki; 
“Delight” (Luckstone), Alice Taft: “Aria” 
(“Tosca”) (Puccini) and ‘‘Cookoo” (Lehmann), 
Wilda Bennett; Reading (“Thursday Afternoon 
Philosophy’), Emma Rogers; “Erlinda” (“Legend 
of the Moon’) (Logan), Edna Stoecker: “Forgot 
ten” (Cowles), Raymond Crane; ‘“Elizabeth’s 
Prayer” (“Tannhaiiser”) (W agner), Mme. Ogden 
Crane. 

These musicales will take place on the 
last Saturday evening of the month during 
the entire season. 





Death of Samuel Lockwood, Formerly 
Well-Known Singer 

PATERSON, N. J., Sept. 27,—Samuel Lock- 
wood, who as a young man was a profes- 
sional singer of note, died to-day of heart 
disease, at the age of forty-five. Mr. Lock- 
wood weighed 380 pounds at one time, and 
was six feet four inches tall. He was 
known as probably the largest man in New 
Jersey. 





Alexander Ermoloff Removes Studio 


Alexander Ermoloff, the vocal teacher. 
has returned from his vacation and decided 
to remove his studio to more convenient 
quarters. His new studio will be situated 
on Cathedral Parkway, No. 229 West rroth 
street, New York, telephone 1148 Morning- 
side. Mr. Ermoloff has started his season 


with a class which promises to become even 
larger than that of last season. 


GADSKI RETURNS WITH 
AN OPERATIC PROTEGE 


California Girl to Make Début in Chi- 
cago with Dippel Company—Many 
Other Operatic Arrivals 


Johanna Gadski and her husband, Dr. 
Tauscher, were passengers on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, which docked in New York 
September 27. Mme. Gadski leaves imme- 
diately for Canada, to begin a long con- 
cert tour. She will be heard in the larger 
cities of the North and Northwest en route 
for the Pacific Coast. In December and 
January she will sing with the Chicago 
Opera Company, and she will be heard at 
the Metropolitan in February. 

Mme. Gadski has been spending the Sum- 
mer at her home in Berlin and at Salzburg, 
where she took part in the Mozart Festival. 
She brought back with her one of her pro- 
tégés in the person of Mabel Riegelmann, 
a young Oakland, Cal., girl, whom the prima 
donna heard sing two years ago. Mme. 
Gadski was so pleased with the girl’s voice 
that she took her to Europe for two years’ 
study. Miss Riegelmann will make her 
operatic début at the Chicago Opera House 
under the direction of Andreas Dippel, in 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” Mme. Gadski 
herself will appear in concert with her pro- 
tégé in Chicago this month. 

On the same ship with Mme. Gadski came 
a considerable colony of singers, ballet 
dancers and others engaged in music. 
Among them was William Beck, a baritone, 
formerly of the Manhattan Company, who 
has been engaged for the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

Fifty German singers for the chorus of 
the Metropolitan Opera House arrived the 
same day on the steamship Grosser Kur- 
fiirst, and aboard the Berlin were Inga 
Oener, who will make her first appearance 
in “Romeo and Juliet” at the Metropolitan, 
and Hannah Klamroth. 

On the next arrival of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm IT there will be on board Mary Gar- 
den, Charles Dalmorés, Mario Sammarco, 
Gustav Huberdeau, Hector Dufranne, and 
on the Wilhelm der Grosse will arrive 
Geraldine Farrar, Bella Alten and Albert 
Reiss. Enrico Caruso, Emmy Destinn and 
Berta Morena will cross the Atlantic on 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 


RUSSIAN DANCERS BACK 








Pavlowa and Mordkin to Open Country- 
wide Tour on October 15 


Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mordkin, the 
Russian dancers who created such a sensa- 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
season, returned to New York September 
27, on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. They are to 
make a country-wide tour under manage- 
ment of G. P. Centanini, appearing with 
a troupe of twenty Russian dancers and 
an orchestra directed by Theodore Stier, 
who was also a passenger on the Kaiser. 

The dancers will give, in addition to the 
Russian dances, Auber’s ballet, “Giselle,” 
and an arrangement of some music from 
Rimski-Korsakoff’s suite, “Scheherazade.” 
They come to the Metropolitan Opera 
House to dance in December and January. 
They will open their season, however, by 
a performance at the Metropolitan on the 
afternoon of October 15, dancing in Brook- 
lyn the same evening. 

In answer to a question Mlle. Pavlowa 
said that she had been forced to pay an 
indemnity of $15,000 to the Imperial Opera 
in St. Petersburg for the privilege of danc- 
ing in America this season. 





Hammerstein to Make London His 
Home? 


According to a London despatch printed 
in the New York American of September 
28, Oscar Hammerstein is to make London 
his official place of residence, and will pur- 
chase a home in the fashionable Grosvenor 
Square district. The same despatch quotes 
Mr. Hammerstein as stating a belief that 
London’s appreciation of good music is 
keener than New York’s. The opera house 
which Mr. Hammerstein is to build in Lon- 


don will cost considerably more than a 
million -dollars. 
Amy Grant Reads “Pelléas” in Hot 


Springs 


Sprincs, VA., Sept. 27.—Readings 
Pelléas et Mélisande” were 
Grant in a recital at the 
Casino to-day, which drew an enthusiastic 
society audience. The score was played by 
Mme. Louise Armellineus. 


Hor 
from Debussy’s “ 
given by Amy 





Pohlig and Stock Arrive Together 


Carl Pohlig, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and Frederick A. Stock, 
conductor of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, of Chicago, arrived in New York 
from Europe September 27, on the Kaiser 


Wilhelm II. 


PHILHARMONIC TO 
BROOKLYN'S RESCUE 


New York Society Aids Musical 
Settlement Work Across 
the Bridge 


The New York Philharmonic Society has 
generously offered to assist in the establish- 
ment of the Brooklyn branch to the Man- 
hattan Musical Settlement, a project which 
has been hanging in the balance for some 
time so far as the borough across the river 
is concerned, owing to the great expense 
involved. Through its manager, Loudon 
Charlton, the society has announced as its 
contribution to the extension of musical 
settlement work in Brooklyn, 10 per cent. 
of all subscriptions received between Au- 
gust 9 and October 29 to the five New York 
Philharmonic concerts to be held on Sun- 
day afternoons in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 


Inasmuch as these concerts will be splen- 
didly supported this season the Philharmon- 
ic donation is bound to reach a considerable 
amount. The proposition when made known 
to the Executive Committee of the Brook- 
lyn branch of the school last Saturday was 
promptly accepted. Helen Van Ingen, who 
is to be the director of the music work, re- 
joiced greatly, as did all the other promi- 
nent Brooklynites who are intensely inter- 
ested in the undertaking. According to 
present plans, the new Brooklyn school of 
music will probably be opened this Satur- 
day, October 1. 

The enterprise will supply scores of mu- 
sic students of Brooklyn who have not the 
means to afford expensive private instruc- 
tion, and who would necessarily be obliged 
to travel to Manhattan, with fine opportuni- 
ties of pursuing their musical studies with- 
in their own borough. How much interest 
has been aroused by the new school in 
Brooklyn is evident from the fact that the 
United Neighborhood Guild has offered to 
the school the use of its own rooms at 
Nassau and Duffield streets. Pending the 
completion of alterations in these quarters, 
however, the school will be conducted at the 
Maxwell House, No. 245 Concord street. 

A complete course of musical instruction 
is to be offered by the Brooklyn branch. 
It will consist of a half-hour lesson, twice 
a week, in piano, violin or voice;-a one- 
hour lesson, twice a week, in ear training, 
sight singing and theory; a one-hour lesson, 
once a week, in chorus work, and a one- 
hour lesson, once a week, in orchestra work. 
It is estimated that salaries for competent 
instructors, music and incidentals will bring 
the expenditures for the first season above 
$1,000. 

An event of interest to musical circles in 
Brooklyn in the last week was the first local 
lecture recital of the season given Monday 
afternoon, September 26, by Carl Fiqué at 
the Academy of Music. His subject was 
“Tristan and Isolde,” the first of a series 
of six lectures to be given by him under the 
general head of “Important Chapters 01 
Musical History.” His next lecture, “Three 
Grand Old Men of Our Time,” to be given 
on October 3, will be a study of Carl Rein- 
ecke, who died recently ; Carl Goldmark and 
Camille Saint-Saéns. 








Rita Fornia Returns, Ill, from Opera 
Season in Mexico 


Ill from the effects of her trip, Rita 
Fornia, Metropolitan Opera soprano, re- 
turned to New York September 25 from the 
City of Mexico, where she sang in opera 
with a company of Metropolitan artists. “1 
was so ill from heart trouble in Mexico 
that I had to cancel my engagement and 
come home,” said Mme. Fornia. “I was 
able to sing Mimi and Nedda, and then the 
climate began to affect my heart so seri- 
ously that I started home at once.” 





Campanari Becomes American Citizen 


Giuseppe Campanari, the Italian bariton¢ 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
sworn in as an American citizen in New 
York September 27, by Judge Ward in the 
United States Circuit Court. Campanari 
made his declaration of intention on March 
30, 1905. He was born in Venice on No- 
vember 17, 1859, and came to this country 
from Milan on August 5, 1885. 
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IS STRAUSS MERCENARY? HIS ANSWER 








Composer Tells Ward Stephens He Merely Wants Enough to 
Enable Him to Live Comfortably the Rest of His Days, so 
that He May Compose Under Conditions that Remove All 
Financial Worry—His Compliment to His American Confrere 








ICHARD STRAUSS’S answer to the 
charge of commercialism that is being 
made against him so freely by musical au- 
thorities everywhere is one of the interest- 
ing items brought over from Europe last 
week by Ward Stephens, the American 
composer, teacher and literateur. Mr. Steph- 
ens spent the Summer abroad collecting ma- 
terial for a series of articles for the Pictorial 
Review on actual musical conditions in Eu- 
rope, and obtained his impressions chiefly 
through personal interviews with Dr. 
Strauss, Theodor Leschetizky, Emil Sauer, 
Raoul Pugno and Mme. Mathilde Marchesi. 
Mr. Stephens experienced but little trou- 
ble in gaining an audience with Richard 
Strauss, who, although at first inclined to 
be somewhat reserved in his expressions of 
opinion, gradually warmed up and finally 
became extremely confidential. 

What the most modern of the moderns 
said to the young American composer can- 
not be quoted here verbatim, as that will 
be exposed in the articles Mr. Stephens 1s 
writing. Among other things, however, Dr. 
Strauss declared that he cared little for the 
oft-repeated criticisms concerning his com- 
mercial or mercenary proclivities. He had 
set about to make enough money to enable 
him to live comfortably for the remainder 
of his life. When that result had been 
accomplished he would be ready and willing 
to do his best work under conditions which 
would perhaps cause less criticism. Dr. 
Strauss says he does not want to be ham- 
pered by the necessity of acting as a kap- 
pellmeister for a source of income as he 
grows older. He, believes he can be of real 
service to humanity by doing his compos- 
ing under conditions which exclude all 
thought of monetary reimbursement. 

During the interview Dr. Strauss took oc- 

casion to inspect some of Mr. Stephens’ 
compositions. “Sandhills,” a work which 
has been sung frequently by concert singers 
in this country, the eminent composer de- 


clared was the best song by any American 
composer that he had yet seen. 
Leschetizky, the grand old man of music, 











Ward Stephens, American Composer, on 
His Way Home from Europe 


provided a most interesting interview, ex- 
pressing his views on current musical topics 
with characteristic frankness and in a de- 
lightfully humorous vein. In a discussion 
of modern composers, the great piano peda- 
gogue asserted naively that of the Strausses 
he preferred Oscar. 

Mme. Marchesi proved another vitally in- 
teresting subject and provided the inter- 
viewer with an abundance of good material. 
She, moreover, commissioned Mr. Stephens 
with the task of translating her new book, 


comprising the memoirs of her distin- 
guished career. 

Mr. Stephens remarked the unanimity of 
high regard expressed by all the celebrities 
he had interviewed, concerning Emil Sauer, 
as pianist, musician and man. Mr. Sauer 
subsequently gave proof of his remarkable 
personality in an interview. 

Besides the work o1 preparing this series 
of articles and translating Mme. Marchesi’s 
memoirs, Mr. Stephens will this season con- 
tinue as organist of the Church of Christ 
Scientist, in New York, and teach compo- 
sition and its various branches and piano. 


CORDIAL RECEPTION FOR 
TETRAZZINI IN PARMA 


Crowds Draw Her to Theater in Car- 
riage and Shower Flowers Upon 
Her—Sammarco’s New 
Laurels 





Cable despatches from Parma, Italy, de- 
scribe the remarkable triumph in that city 
of Luisa Tetrazzini. The city has been en 
féte in honor of the prima donna, her hotel 
has been surrounded day and night by en- 
thusiastic crowds, which have drawn her 
carriage to and from the theater where 
she has been figuratively smothered with 
flowers. Fashionable people flocked to hear 
her sing, many coming two hundred miles 
by rail from her native city of Florence 
and some even coming from Abbazia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the “Nice of the Adriatic,” 
more than 300 miles away. Tetrazzini has 
been in a delirium of delight, and promises 
to repeat the visit every Autumn. 

She wag anxious to know whether her 
fellow countrymen would approve the ver- 
dict of foreigners in her case. In order 
that she might be sure of such support as 
would enable her to appear to advantage 
she brought with her an opera troupe in 
which were John McCormack, Sammarco 
(who is also winning new laurels through 
his artistic singing), Marcoux and others 
with whom she has been singing in Covent 
Garden, London. 





Bonci to Sing Before Many Colleges 


Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, will sing for 
many colleges and universities on his com- 
ing tour, his recitals being looked upon as 
an important factor from an educational 
standpoint. Among the latest bookings are 
those at Michigan University, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and at Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 











MME. RIDER-KELSEY’S EXPERIENCE AS A VOICE STUDENT 








N an interview with Mme. Corinne Rider- 

Kelsey, whose vocal method has been 
pronounced perfect by the foremost critics 
of the world, and has never been criticised 
adversely by any, a series of interesting 
facts for students and some perplexing situ- 
ations for beginners have been analyzed. 
To a representative of MusicAL AMERICA 
she said: 

“The interest which I found in the article 
by John C. Freund, editor of MusicaL 
AmeErIcA, called ‘To a Young Girl Out 
West,” which created such a sensation at 
the time it was printed, has recently been 
revived in my memory by the great num- 
ber of letters which I have received from 
seekers for advice along vocal lines. ‘These 
letters come continually from all parts ot 
the country, and several letters have re- 
cently come from Europe, and they repre- 
sent the mystified state of the beginner and 
the deplorable frame of mind of the student 
once launched upon the wrong track. To 
the former class I say: ‘Be careful to lay 
the proper foundation,’ and to the latter 
class I say, ‘Go back and get a founda- 
tion!’ 

“Few voice students have any definite 
idea, when beginning their studies, that the 
first two years, if carried on along the 
right lines, will spell success. The first 
requisites are health and voice. I have al- 
ways maintained that money was not a fac- 
tor for the reason that my earliest and my 
best teaching cost an absurdly small sum. 
The all-important next requisite is an ear- 
nest and capable teacher. If the right 
teacher is not available, it is often a fatal 
error of beginners to say that the teacher 
who is available ‘will do’ until he finds the 
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right one. Ignorance on this point almost 
proved my Waterloo when I first began to 
study. 

“When I am asked concerning my own 
personal experience I reply that | was for- 
tunate in beginning my work in a school 
in which my eyes were opened to the real 
beauty of the higher forms of music. | 
heard only the very best that could be had. 
| studied voice, piano and harmony, and 
joined the choral society for practical ex- 
perience in sight reading, and the cost was 
almost unreasonably cheap. I was unable 
to return the next year, but accepted a 
church position and began studying with 
‘the available teacher!’ At the end of one 
year I was convinced, thoroughly and to my 
sorrow, that the policy was wrong. I rested 
a year and the right teacher was found. 

“I am often asked how one can determine 
the ‘right’ teacher. It seems to me that 
it is almost impossible to mistake him. In 
the first place, he offers no complimentary 
comments about the wonderful voice and 
the great possibilities in the immediate fu- 
ture. The other day Mr. Freund’s ‘Girl 
Out West’ came to me in real life and 
asked me to advise her. She had gone to 
many teachers and each had considered her 
voice more marvelous than the last. Need- 
less to say, she selected him who praised 
and promised her most. (And right here 
let me say that many students, both begin- 
ners and artist students, are liable to mis- 
take personality for ability.) Well, this 
girl, who had a fairly good voice and mod- 
erate ability, after she had been studying 
for only a very few weeks attended a per- 
formance of ‘Aida,’ and was carried away 
with enthusiasm. The next morning being 
her regular lesson morning she went to 
the studio full of what she had heard the 
night before. Her teacher listened silently 
and smilingly to her ardent story, then, 
looking at her scornfully, he said, ‘If you 
are not singing Aida on the Metropolitan 
stage in one year’s time I shall disown 
you as a pupil!’ He knew that there was 
no possibility of such a thing, and yet he 
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gave her this false encouragement, which 
ended in her attempt to accomplish an end 
for which she had no foundation. My ex- 
perience is that the serious minded teacher 
who believes in a pupil keeps the pupil's 
mind occupied with the duties of the pres- 
ent—with the do-re-mi-fa-sol—until there is 
something to build Aida on. I worked for 
three years on nothing but exercises. Then 
for three years I was not where I could 
continue my studies with the proper teacher, 
so I waited. I saved my money and came 
to New York, and instead of taking the 
advice of friends to go to such-and-such 
a teacher I consulted my former teacher 
and took his counsel. My new teacher 
never said anything to lead me to believe 
that my voice was at all unusual, or that 
I might ever attain to any height in the 
field of song. On the contrary, my faults 
were pointed out to me in such a way that 
I was often made to feel that I could never 
accomplish anything worth while. Fortu- 
nately, I had no operatic aspirations, and 
| believed in doing one thing at a time 
and doing it well. When I saw that I was 
not equal to a thing I worked at it harder 
than ever until I conquered it, and then 
let the public judge—afterwards, mind you, 
not before. 

‘Girls come to me from far and wide 
when I am traveling and ask me to hear 
them. One out of five hundred has a pure 
voice production, or is even started on the 
right track. Why is it? I believe it is 
because teachers, even those who know 
their profession, are not satisfied with build- 
ing an adequate foundation and endeavor 
to advance too rapidly. With the correct 
foundation, the rest will follow as surely 
as daylight follows darkness. Without the 
correct foundation, all time is worse than 
wasted and what is done in it must ulti- 
mately be undone. This process of ‘undo- 
ing’ is a thousand times more discouraging 
than the tediousness of the steadily building 
process. setter, by far, come out of a 
howling wilderness without one’s A, B, 
C’s, but with an unbiased, instructible mind, 
than to ultimately emerge from a glorious 
oasis with an illusionary goal and with a 
mind filled with false principles and the ne- 
cessity of retracing your steps across the 
desert sands of ‘undoing.’” 


BIRMINGHAM’S FREE 
QPEN-AIR CONCERTS 


Their Inauguration This Summer 
by Music Study Club a 
Marked Success 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 22.—One of the 
most successful innovations in the history 
of Birmingham was the free open air band 
concerts given this Summer under the 
auspices of the Music Study Club. Nothing 
of the kind had ever been attempted in the 
city and it is hoped that, as a result, the 
municipal authorities may be inspired to 
action. Three concerts a week made a 
good beginning this Summer and next year 
the members of the club hope to give one 


every night. Mrs. Victor Hanson, the new- 
ly-elected president of the club, has signed 
a contract for a Louise Homer concert in 
October. 

Glowing reports have poured in all Sum- 
mer of the success of Mrs. Truman Ald- 
rich, Jr. Her appearances with the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra and with Damrosch 
at Ravinia Park, in Chicago, uave called 
forth unstinted praise in the press. Mrs 
Aldrich has been most successful in the 
disposal of tickets for the three concerts 
she will give Birmingham this Winter— 
Maud Powell, Liza Lehman and her quartet, 
and one other attraction. 

Mrs. Sara Mallom has returned from 
Chicago after a profitable course with Miss 
Breed and full of enthusiasm over the 
prospects of her Winter's work. She will 
sing at the South .tighland Presbyterian 
Church, Daisy Woodruff Rowley has 
opened her season with a large vce. of 
pupils at the Academy of Music. She in- 
tends giving a series of lectures for the 
benefit of her pupils and any others inter- 
ested this Winter. She will probably also 
publish her book on “Graded Piano Course 
for Teachers.” 

Mrs. Flournoy Rivers comes back with 
glowing accounts of her vacation, especial- 
ly of her sojourn at Ocean Grove. She is 
preparing work for “Children’s Night,” with 
the Damrosch Orchestra next Spring. The 
Birmingham Conservatory of Music, under 
the supervision of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Gussen, opened its fall season this week 
with a large enrollment. fe te & 


Helen Niebuhr Back from Vacation 


Helen Niebuhr, contralto, has just re- 
turned to New York from her period of 
rest, which was spent delightfully in Massa- 
chusetts. Miss Niebuhr has been heard in 
most of the large cities of Europe and 
America, always with great success. Her 
Kuropean engagements included appearances 
in Paris, Brussels, Spa, Berlin, London, 
Southampton and Edinburgh. 








Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, was 
an accomplished pianist before she studied 
singing. 
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AN ORCHESTRA THAT GOVERNS ITSELF 


Anton Witek, Concertmaster of the Boston Symphony, Describes 
Unique Conditions That Rule in the Berlin Philharmonic, Which 


Makes Its Own Laws, Elects 


Its Own Conductors and Shares 


Its Profits—Boston Orchestra’s Early Programs Announced 


Boston, Sept. 25.—Signs of the nearness 
of the musical season are now many. 

To-morrow the symphony seats will be 
put up at auction in Symphony Hall. To- 
day Alice Nielsen, of the opera, arrived, 
and at once repaired to the comfortable 
quarters which awaited her. Anton Witek, 


the new concertmeister of the Symphony 
Orchestra, saw Boston for the first time last 
Thursday, after becoming embroiled with 
the customs officers in New York earlier 
in the day. 

Mr. Witek generously declined to discuss 
America and its women. On one occasion, 
however, he made an interesting compari- 
son of orchestral conditions in Berlin and 
in this country. If the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra occupies a unique position in the 
world of music, so does the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, of which Mr. Witek has been 
concertmaster for a number of years. The 
Berlin ‘Philharmonic is the only great sym- 
phony orchestra in the world which makes 
its own laws, elects its own conductors, and 
by vote of the majority determines its pol- 
icy to the smallest detail. The-nucleus of 
the orchestra consists of sixty-five musi- 
cians of high rank among European instru- 
mentalists, and at the end of a season the 
profits of the concerts—there are profits— 
are divided among these men. The numbers 
of the orchestra are considerably augment- 
ed from outside for the concerts, the out- 
siders being paid regular wages by the per- 
formance. There are profits because the 
gentlemen of the orchestra work like beav- 
ers 365 days in the year. 

Last year the Berlin Philharmonic gave 
480 concerts, the average schedule’ being one 
concert and two rehearsals a day in the 
Winter, and two concerts a day and three 
rehearsals a week in the Summer, which is 
usually spent at Scheveningen, Holland. 
During the Winter, in addition to the regu- 
lar symphony concerts with different con- 
ductors, there are the concerts with Beriin’s 
principal choral organizations, of which 
there are five or six, the composers’ con- 
certs, when new compositions are likely to 
be interpreted by their authors; concerts of 
a more popular nature and concerts for a 
number of odd occasions. In describing the 
system of self-government Mr. Witek said: 
“The orchestra is a little republic in itself.” 

Membership in the Berlin Philharmonic 
is membership for life, and each member 
is a voter with as much influence as his 
fellow. No member can be ousted by an- 
other. A man, it seems, is his own judge 
of the time when he is no longer fit to play 
in the ranks. When this is announced he 
retires on pension. 

A member of the Berlin Philharmonic is 
sure, in the course of a very few seasons, to 
play under practically all of the great Euro- 
pean conductors. The “home director” is 
Kunwald. Nikisch conducts ten concerts 
with this orchestra in Berlin, and six in 
Hamburg, during the season. Nikisch is 
now perhaps the most popular of all the 
star conductors. Mr. Witek said that one of 
the most remarkable things, even to an ex- 


perienced orchestral player, was _ his 
( Nikisch’s) extraordinary power of making 
his wishes known. As is well known, 
Nikisch is one of the most ‘subjective” of 











that I was able to enjoy thoroughly such 


works as Liszt's ‘Tasso’ and Berlioz’s 
‘King Lear.’ But what man is greater than 
another? One is best in Brahms, and an- 


other Tschaikowsky. But there are many 
very remarkable conductors to-day.” 

As for the programs, they embrace prac- 
tically all of symphonic literature, but there 
is not the taste for novelties in Berlin that 
there is here—save on the part of the 
critics. The people prefer the works which 
they have absorbed since childhood. There 
are those who interest themselves in French 
music. There are Bruckner, Reger, Mah- 


ANTON WITEK 
New Concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Who Arrived in Amer- 
ica Last Week 





conductors, ‘and his use of “tempo rubato” 
often borders on the extravagant. But “he 
may be as capricious, as erratic as he 
pleases, his beat may be never so elastic— 
the men are with him. Every time! When 
his baton comes down they are there. He 
never plays the music the same. Sut one 
always understands just what he wants.” 

Muck, who is also one of the most popu- 
lar of present-day conductors, is more ob- 
jective, more observant of the letter as weil 
as the spirit of the law. This remark by 
Mr. Witek tallies well with Muck as we 
know him in Boston. Strauss has not the 
greatest regard for detail, nor is he invari- 
ably consistent in his readings, yet perform- 
ances under his baton have at once the most 
absolute logic and are instinct with indi- 
viduality. He is one of the most authorita- 
tive and admirable interpreters of Beetho- 
ven before the public to-day. Weingartner 
is a great virtuoso, especially fortunate in 
such romanticists as Schumann and Berlioz, 
and, of late, in the classics also. In late 
years his -musical preferences have become 
considerably more conservative than of 
yore. 

“Kogel, of Frankfort, is a great man,” 
said Mr. Witek. “It was only under him 


ler cults, but to pack a hall it is best to 
announce some good old stand-bys. “When 
D’Albert plays Beethoven’s G Major kon- 
zert you cannot get indoors when the play- 
ing has commenced; but when D’Albert 
plays D’Albert—!” 

Mr. Witek’s tastes seem also to incline 
toward the straight and narrow path. He 
will give concerts this season with the 
Witek Trio, consisting of Witek, first vio- 
lin; Mrs. Witek, pianist, and Malkin, ’cell- 
ist. This trio has concertized for many 
seasons in Germany with considerable suc- 
cess. Its répertoire is large and varied. 
The programs for the Boston concerts will 
be mainly drawn from the music of Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Haydn, Mozart, Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak, Smetana. Mr. Witek, 
himself a pupil of Dvorak in former years, 
believes that the Bohemian master’s works 
are not yet as thoroughly known as they 
should be. It will also be Mr. Witek’s cus- 
tom to list two ensemble pieces at the con- 
certs of the trio, and one solo piece for each 
player. 

The first five programs of the symphony 
concerts have been announced. The first 
concerts, October 7 and 8, will be in the 
nature of a memorial to Robert Schumann, 


the one hundredth anniversary of whose 
death has been celebrated all over Europe 
during the Summer. Francis Macmillen, 
violinist, playing for the first time with 
the Symphony Orchestra, will appear at 
the second concert. Alwin Schroeder will 
be the first soloist of the season. Geraldine 
Farrar will sing at the fifth concert two old 
airs, the first from Nicole Isouard’s opera, 
“Jeannet et Colin,” first performed in Paris 
in 1814, and entirely unknown here; the sec- 
ond a concert aria of Mozart’s “Misere! 
O Sogne o son desto.” The second and third 
concerts will bring two important Russian 


novelties, Rachmaninoff’s symphony in E 
minor, op. 27, and Scriabine’s “Poéme de 
L’Extase.” 


At the Worcester Festival on Thursday, 
the 29th, Granville Bantock’s setting of 
Fitzgerald’s version of “Omar Khayyam” 
will be performed for the first time in this 
country, and this work will also probably 
be given by the Cecilia Society in Boston 
later in the season. 

Last Tuesday evening Pietro Vallini, of 
whose latest opera, “Artino,” I spoke a 
week ago, played before a circle of friends 
the score of the opera which he completed 
last spring, “Vilfride.” The plot of this op- 
era bears some resemblance to that of “la 
Bohéme.” In the last act the heroine dies. 
In the first act is a fervent romanza for 
tenor—very singable. The second act dis- 
plays the interior of a theater, where Vil- 
fride’s opera, which ultimately brings him 
renown, is in rehearsal. The situation is 
cleverly and picturesquely treated. Mr. 
Vallini shows himself to have a natural fa- 
cility for this sort of thing, and no doubt 
this is a part of the inheritance of a coun- 
tryman of Puccini. There are the cries of 
the players, the din-din of the orchestra, a 
charming motif for the ballet. One of the 
themes of this work, by the way, is founded 
upon a phrase which Mr. Vallini has taken 
from the ringing bells of the Christian 
Science Church, near which he lives. The 
dramatic climax of the opera comes in the 
last act, when the heroine, heartbroken 
through the inveterate opposition of her 
father to the course of true love, expires 
in the arms of Vilfride. It is a passionate 
climax. Mr. Vallini has remarkable facility 
and readiness as a composer, and no mean 
degree of workmanship, for he employs 
considerable counterpoint here and there, 
and his orchestra, I am told, is modern and 
unusually sonorous. O. D. 





Franz Kohler’s Success in Cambridge, O. 


Franz Kohler, the violinist, scored a pro- 
nounced success at a concert given on Sep- 
tember 11 at the Colonial Theater, Cam- 
bridge, O. Mr. Kohler completely won his 
hearers by his masterful technic and by 
the tonal beauty and poetic charm with 
which he played every number. It was one 
of the finest displays of violin playing ever 
heard in that city. Mr. Kohler will play a 
recital in company with the soprano, Fran- 
ces Alda, in Akron, O., on November 17. 





Reinald Werrenrath to Open New York’s 
Concert Season October 25 


New York’s concert season of I9QI0O-I1 
will be opened by Reinald Werrenrath in a 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall on October 25. 
Among the songs will be a group of Grieg 
selections, sung in Norwegian. Especially 
interesting also will be Arthur Whiting’s 
setting of verses from the “Rubaiyat” of 
Omar Khayyam. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

I see that the Springfield Republican has 
lifted up its voice and has given utterance 
to sentiments which, if they be true, do not 
strike me as exactly reassuring for the 
musical future of Springfielders. The plain- 
tive declaration seems to indicate that the 
worthy burghers are slowly and surely 
drifting away from the customs of their 
venerated forefathers by paying less and 
less heed to the musical atmosphere of their 
own domiciles; and this for the reason that 
they are blissfully content to draw all such 
tonal nourishment as their artistic natures 
crave at concerts and recitals, the number 
of which is annually increasing by gigantic 
proportions. 

“Why outrage art?” argue the sapient 
folk (at least this is the way the Republican 
puts the case), “and why invite ridicule 
when a small sum will buy a ticket to an 
exhibition by performers famous the world 
over ?” 

In other words, what is the earthly sense 
of playing or singing vourself when there 
are such a lot of people in this world who 
can do it so much better? 

Now, my dear Musicat America, this 
idea is not altogether unlike one expressed 
on a certain occasion by Lord Chesterfield. 
“If you love music,” he said, “hear it; go to 
operas, concerts and pay fiddlers to play for 
you. But I insist on your neither playing 
nor fiddling yourself. It puts a gentleman 
in a very frivolous, contemptible light.” 

Now I wonder if all Springfield has taken 
into its head to adopt the Chesterfieldian 
attitude, and whether it fears “to put itself 
in a frivolous, contemptible light.” Or if, 
after all, the Republican is not merely mis- 
taken in its conjecture? I know full well 
that in other localities music in the home, 
far from declining, is enormously on the 
increase. I know that, be it ever so humble, 
there is scarcely a home that does not own 
at least a phonograph, and that elsewhere 
player-pianos are running automobiles a 
close race for numerical supremacy. Per- 
haps the Republican has not yet legitima- 
tized -these mechanical devices under the 
caption of music-makers, but call them 
what you will the average “home” hears 
more music than ever before as a result of 
their presence. And even the person who 
never made music before is now able to 
contribute his mite. 

But I think there is one particularly sig- 
nificant little psychological fact that has 
been overlooked by the Republican. How- 
ever much you may attend concerts, how- 
ever much you may delight in the work of 
a great artist, there is always a time— 
granted that you have real musical instinct, 
instinct such as according to the Republican 
the Springfielders once did possess—you 
will feel impelled as by an irresistible force 
to make music yourself. I am not presup- 
posing that your medium of expression will 
necessarily be Brahms or César Franck. 
That is up to your taste and temperament. 
jut if you heard a thousand concerts and 
operas a year that peculiar desire of doing 
the thing yourself will sooner or later be 
sure to manifest itself. There is a certain 
pleasure in it that can never be duplicated 
in the mere passive condition of listening. 
Inability to manipulate an instrument like 
the virtuoso you can hear “for the price of 
a ticket” is not a deterrent factor. And 
pending the arrival of more specific evi- 
dence I respectfully decline to believe that 
Springfield is to such an extent sui generis 
that its people are perfectly content to give 
up the time-honored custom of making 
music themselves just because concert giv- 
ers are beginning to flock’ their way. 


Your recent mention of some of the late 
“Ouida’s’ ’ attempts to wrestle with the tech- 
nicalities of music has forced my musings 
into a similar channel. I should like some 
day to undertake a compendium of all the 
delicious things of that kind which I have 
come across myself, but I suppose it would 
scarcely be a highly original task, as others 
have anticipated me in the matter. Some- 
body, I hear, has written an article called 
the “Literary Maltreatment of Music” 
which I expect to devour gleefully as soon 
as I can lay my clutches on it. Were you 
aware, however, that “Ouida” had perpe- 
trated a few other things almost equally 
as bad—or, shall I say good ?—as the above? 
I know that she once spoke of a wonderful 
young pianist who played everything with 
such a “delightful birdlike touch.” Come to 
think of it, that was considerate of the 
youthful person, and doubtless did not dis- 
turb the slumbers of her hearers if she was 
given to playing programs similar to those 
of some pianists I have heard. I suppose 
her piéce de résistance was Henselt’s “If I 
Were a Bird.” 

Then I have heard of another master- 
piece of literature in which a musician is 
supposed to have entertained a party of 
friends on his houseboat by “playing for 
them the symphonies of Beethoven” on his 
‘cello. How I wish I had been there to 
have been entertained in this delightfully 
unconventional fashion—the usual house- 
hold musicales are generally such dreadful 
bores! I can conceive of no greater diver- 
sion for a rainy afternoon than to listen to 
the Ninth Symphony—the choral movement 
especially—as a ’cello solo. 

> 2: 


That isn’t all. You remember that last 
week something was said regarding a book 
by Allan Upward called the “New Word.” 
Its weighty purpose, I would have you 
know, is to arrive at a satisfactory defini- 
tion of the word “Idealist.” The course of 
the author’s remarkable researches leads 
him into elaborate and intensely interesting 
discussions of problems in metaphysics, 
logic, mathematics, chemistry, psychology, 
pathology, theology, biology, astrology, a 
few more ‘ologies’ and several “isms.” 
Much as I have been impressed with a 
great part of the votume I can scarcely 
hope to discuss it for you here. But there 
is one neat little paragraph snugly tucked 
away among the rest over which it may be 
lawful for us to muse together. So here 
goes: 

Let us learn more and more to understand 
the harmony * * * but in the meanwhile 
let us wait on the conductor. It is not for 
one string of the harpsichord to refuse to 
tremble when it is struck, lest it should mar 
the music of the others. It is not for the 
least fifer in the crowded orchestra to hold 
his breath when the conductor beckons to 
him, nor to quarrel with his blotted score be- 
cause it bids him sound too high or low a 
note. All that is the composer’s business, and 
he conducts his opera. The score was written 
and he took his baton into his hand, or ever 
the foundations of the earth were laid and all 
the morning stars sang together. 


Now, isn’t this enough to weaken the 
foundations of the earth and to make those 
poor morning stars shriek together? On 
reading it after Mr. Upward had regaled 
me with two hundred pages of erudition my 
first wild impulse was to seize a pencil and 
to set down a perfervid “Et tu, Brute!’ in 
the margin. When such learned folk begin 
to give vent to this sort of thing it takes 
all my optimism to save me from falling a 
victim to a Lethean cui bono attitude. 
What’s the use? Honestly, I don’t see why 
Mr. Upward had to drag in that harpsi- 
chord. Does he think that music has not 
advanced beyond the Handelian period? Or 
is this a new kind of harpsichord? In my 
day harpsichord strings were snapped but 
never “struck.” Mr. Upward is such a 
stickler on the subject of mere words that 
I think a little dose of his own medicine 
would not do him any harm. As for that 
“least fifer in the orchestra,’”—whatever his 
business there may be—it seems to me, con- 
trary to Mr. Upward’s opinion, that he has 
a very good kick coming against a com- 
poser whose score “bids him sound too high 
or too low.” I should prescribe for the 
latter a glimpse or two at some music dic- 
tionary or a perusal of somebody-or-other’s 
“First Steps in Orchestration.” But how is 
it, though, that neither fifer nor composer 
discovered the trouble at rehearsals? Con- 
cerning the “blotted score’—but, no; I 
guess | won’t—that is the librarian’s busi- 


ness 
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I have often wondered why no merry wag 
ever thinks of perpetuating the sayings of 
some college professors when they come 
across a question ot musical definition. I 
remember once having heard a Columbia 
University professor inform a class of se- 


niors who were gravely considering Brown- 
ing’s “Toccata of Gallupi,” that a toccata 
was “a sort of dance worked out in coun- 
terpoint!” Still another decided before a 
class in comparative literature that harmony 
was “that which happened in music when 
several melodies each in a different rhythm 
were played or sung at the same time.” 
There is some sort of harmony in that sort 
of thing I do not doubt, but such an answer 
would scarcely meet with the approval of a 
Leipsic Conservatory professor. 

s <@ 


Perhaps it is unfair to roast the hapless 
literary man and college professor when 
there are a good number of musicians and 
music students who are guilty of some pret- 
ty bad things themselves. I was speaking 
not so very long ago to a certain young 
lady to whom piano instruction has been 
administered for the past ten or twelve 
years. I chanced to mention Bach’s “Well 
Tempered Clavichord,” and was startled 
when she blandly inquired how large it was. 
Thinking she referred to the size of a par- 
ticular edition, I indicated with my hands 
the outline of a book of some twelve by 
fourteen inches. “>o small!” she exclaimed 
in. surprise ; “why, how can anyone play on 
it?’ 

Now isn’t that about enough to make the 
“Clavichord” ill-tempered ? 

2 a 

The latest fad among composers seems 
to be the resetting of Wagnerian subjects. 
Of course we have all heard with due hu- 
mility that Debussy is to lead off in the race 
with a “Tristan,” so, after that it is going 
to take a good deal to shock my calloused 
sensibilities. Now I see that Mascagni is 
going to try his fortunes with a transmogri- 
fied version of “Tannhauser.” Instead of 
a minstrel knight, however, the sorely 
tempted hero is goin~ to be a cardinal. I 
wonder whether audiences will feel as much 
sympathy for an erring cardinal as for a 
mere layman. Mascagni himself does not 
seem so disposed, for he proposes to send 
him back to the haunts of the temptress un- 
redeemed. I suppose what happens when 
he gets back there will be depicted in an 
intermezzo. Isn’t it a nuisance the way 
these intermezzos intervene the moment the 
most interesting part of the action is about 
to occur! There’s Lady Godiva's pictur- 
esque excursion through Coventry town in 
“Ysobel,” as another instance of music 
“butting in” at the most inopportune min- 
ute. 

* * a 

[ expect some day to hear of Max Reger 
trying to rewrite “Meistersinger” even 
though he says he doesn’t think the original 
setting can be improved upon for a few 
centuries yet. Still he mivht feel like try- 
ing contrapuntal conclusions with Wagner 
at the end of the second act. 

* . * 

This is not the first time that people of 
an enterprising nature have felt it incumb- 
ent upon their charitable propensities to 
show Wagner how he might have improved 
what he did. Some of you may remember 
that a person once sent him a copy of the 
“Ride of the Valkyries” with emendations, 
politely explaining that it was infinitely bet- 


ter that way than before. Unhappily we 
miserable unfortunates have been forced to 
content ourselves with the inferior version. 

I am hopeful o1 one thing, however, 
namely, that some resourceful person will 
one day appear and change the story of 
the “Walkie” in such a way that in tell- 
ing the beautiful fairy tale to children you 
won't have to invent your own makeshift 
explanation for Fricka’s objections to the 
Siegmund-Sieglinde nuptials. 

oe 


An unusually interesting case of a har- 
mony student has been brought to my at- 
tention. I have no doubt that most of us 
have during our student days occasionally 
felt inclined to shirk the labors involved in 
writing double sharps or flats by setting 
down the enharmonic natural instead. This 
is precisely what this particular person did, 
but actuated by very different and more 
laudable motives. Asked why she persisted 
in writing G natural instead of A double 
flat she declared that she could not bring 
herself to understand which flat should be 
written first. 

a 

Well, the doughty deed is did! Mahler’s 
symphony has been produced, and accord- 
ing to the Munich critics, has scored a “tre- 
mendous triumph.” There are a lot of 
things that score T. T.’s in Europe nowa- 
days. Just ask for an orchestra of a hun- 
dred and fifty to plav your symphony and a 
T. T. is already assured, especially if your 
work lasts more than an hour and ten min- 
utes. However, this is beside the point. 
Mahler’s new symphony needs a thousand 
people to do it, and, as the Evening Post 
informs me, costs three thousand dollars 
a performance. There is some consolation 
in that. Only the very wealthiest communi- 
ties will be able to touch it. Verily, even 
great riches have their pronounced disad- 
vantages ! 

How the critics love to roast opera on 
the score that it is intended for the enjoy- 
ment of plutocrats! But if Mahler lives 
and flourishes a similar fate may be in store 
for the symphony ! 

* + * 

I have just heard of a pianist who claims 
that his playing has charmed “both musical 
and profane audiences.” There’s a new one 
on me, and doubtless a good addition to the 
music critic’s lexicon. Don’t you think it 
would be a touching sight to read at the 
close of a concert review in one of our 
dailies that “the audience was a large and 
a profane one?” I suppose the worthy pian- 
ist intended it to be understood that his 
“profane” audience was just the antithesis 
of his musical audience. Now everybody 
knows that our Boston Symphony audiences 
are supposed to be dangerously musical 
ones, but on listening to some of the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s novelties I am tempted to 
wonder why the audience does not turn 
about and become profane—in both senses 
of the word. 

* * * 

A well-known vocalist has decorated the 
programs of one of his song recitals with 
a number called “O Du Mein Holder Abend 
Stein,” and which he ascribes to Wagner. 
Mayhap a Wagnerian drinking song has 
been brought to light! Your Mepuisro. 
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MUSIC PLACED IN 
UNIVERSITY COURSE 


Utah State College Establishes De- 
partment on Same Basis 
as Other Studies 


Satt Lake City, Sept. 20.—Professor 
Coop, head of the department of mu- 
sic of the University of Utah, re- 
turned to the city during the week from a 
brief sojourn in Europe, where he went 
in the interests of his department at the 
big school. Professor Coop is enthusiastic 
in his forecast of the music department, 
and has ambitious plans for the young mu- 
sicians who are to be the protégés of the 
State in their musical studies. 

“In addition to the piano department it 


is the desire of the University to have or- 
chestra and band departments,” said Pro- 
fessor Coop. “Negotiations are being made 
for the equipment of these departments, 
and the necessary funds are being sought. 

“The thing of general importance to the 
musical public is the fact that, for the first 
time in the history of music in the State, 
theoretical and cultural courses are being 
offered by a State institution of first-class 
standing. College and secondary credits are 
being given, and the cost to the student is 
placed at a minimum. It is the intention to 
establish the department of music upon the 
same basis of accredited subjects as other 
studies in the departments of arts and 
sciences. 

“The division of the course will include 
the intelligent appreciation of music, com- 
prising thirty class lectures to cultivate a 
taste for good music; the history of music, 
including a study of music in the early 
Christian church; music from the sixteenth 
to the twentieth century, and a study of 
elementary and advanced theory and prac- 
tice in music reading.” 

A strong movement is afoot among lov- 
ers of the highest art in music to revive the 
Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra for the 
Winter. There is reason to believe that this 
splendid organization may perhaps_ be 
brought together again. 

Fred Graham has been invited by Mme. 
Alberta Dersham, pupil of Xaver Schar- 
wenka, the noted pianist and composer of 
Berlin, to conduct negotiations looking to 
the possible appearance of that master in 
concert in this city during the Winter. Mr. 
Graham has already opened correspondence 
with R. E. Johnston, of New York City, 
manager of Scharwenka’s American tour. 

Negotiations are under way to bring 
Alexander Heinemann, the noted German 
baritone, who is on tour in this country, to 
Salt Lake City for one concert appearance 
during the Winter. eg, a 





Dr. Lawson’s Studio Reopened 


Dorothea H. Mansfield, a soprano pupil 
of Dr. Franklin Lawson, has just been en- 
gaged as soloist of Grace M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn. Dr. Lawson has reopened his 
vocal studio at No. 1 East Forty-second 
street, New York, after a three weeks’ 
vacation at Beverly, Mass. 





To Sing with Volpe Orchestra 


Henrietta Michelson, the young American 
pianist, has been engaged to appear as solo- 
ist with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra at 
the first subscription concert of this or- 
ganization Sunday afternoon, December 4, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


DOROTHY TEMPLE IN 
A UNIQUE MUSICALE 


Boston Soprano Sings to Private Audi- 
ence at Concert Given by the In- 
valid, William H. Clarke 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Dorothy Temple, the 
soprano, who was so successful in her re- 
cital at the Bowerv Mission, New York 
City, recently sang at a rather unique Sun- 
day musicale at the home of William Hora- 





Dorothy Temple, the Boston Soprano 


tio Clarke a week ago. Mr. Clarke was 
for years a prominent organist and the au- 
thor of many text-books for the organ, but 
for the last eighteen years has been an in- 
valid. He has had a small hall erected at his 
country home in Woburn and from time 
to time his musical friends meet on Sun- 
day afternoons and entertain him and his 
other guests. Mr. Clarke is the father of 
Herbert L. Clarke, cornet soloist of Sousa’s 
band. Another son is manager and treas- 
urer of the band and still another son is 
manager of the Walter Damrosch Orches- 
tra, New York. 

The other artists who took part on Sun- 
day were John B. Wills, flutist, and F. Per- 
cyval Lewis, organist and pianist. Miss 
Temple sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” from “Eli- 
jah”; “Give Me My Home,” Schaeffer ; 
“Come Live With Me,” E. A. Brown; “My 
Laddie,” Thayer, and two songs with flute 
obbligato, “Chantez, riez, dormez,” Gounod, 
and “Herbstlied und Frihlingslied,” O. 
Weil. Mr. Wills played a part of a 
Handel sonata and “Méditation,” from 
“Thais,” by Massenet. Mr. Lewis played 
three organ and piano unpublished manu- 
scriptions by his father. Miss Temple’s 
songs were received with many expressions 
of delight. 

While Miss Temple was pursuing her 
early studies of music she displayed her 
versatility by giving an interesting lecture, 
“Up the Nile to Wady-Halfa,” which was 
an original and particularly interesting ta k 
prepared by her after a visit to Egypt. This 
lecture she gave many times before clubs 
and organizations until her vocal studies 
occupied so much time that it was impossi- 
ble to fill lecture engagements. D. L. L. 
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“CULAR OPERA” 70 
OPEN AUDITORIUM 


Pavlowa-Mordkin Performance 
First Attraction in Chicago’s 


New Home of Opera 

Cuicaco, Sept. 26.—The honor of opening 
Chicago’s new grand opera house, the re- 
constructed Auditorium Theater, which will 
be the home of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, will go to an entirely different 
form of opera. Contracts have been signed 
by which Anna Pavlowa, Michael Mordkin 
and the Imperial Russian Ballet, with which 
they will present “ocular opera” next sea- 
son, will play an engagement at the Chi- 
cago Auditorium two weeks before the Chi- 
cago Opera Company opens its season. [The 
engagement will be for an evening perform- 
ance on Saturday, October 22, and a mati- 
née Sunday, October 23. This will be as 
early as will be possible to have the re- 
construction completed. The vast theater 
will be given the general aspect of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera House through 
the introduction of the famous horseshoe 
arrangement of boxes. This change, re- 
seating and redecorating, will involve an 
expenditure of $150,000. The contract was 
arranged by Andreas Dippel, in behalf of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, anu 
Max Rabinoff, of Chicago, who, with G. P. 
Centanini, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will manage the American 
tour of Pavlowa and Mordkin and their 
supporting organization next season. 

Puccini's new opera, “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” will be given in Chicago this 
Winter. This opera will have its premiére 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in iNew 
York on December 6, and will be heard 
here a short time later. 

Elaine de Sellem, prima donna contralto, 
resumes her operatic tour with the Sheehan 
Opera Company, in Rockford, October Io. 
She will appear as Carmen, Azucena and 
The Gypsy Queen (“Bohemian Girl’). 
Among other works in grand operatic roles 
she has added to her repertoire are: Am- 
neris, Venus, Ortrud, Siebel and Santuzza. 

Edgar A. Nelson, the pianist, after a busy 
Summer in which he played many concerts, 
has resumed his piano teaching at the Bush 
Temple Conservatory. He had been re- 
engaged as organist of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church at Oak Park, and has many en- 
gagements ahead for recital work this sea- 
son. 

Priscilla Carver, the pianist, who has been 
studying with Harold Bauer in Paris, has 
returned to her home at Highland Park, III. 
and will shortly resume her recital work. 

Jessie Lynde Hopkins, the contralto, is 
booked for re-engagement this season at 
Des Moines, Indianola and LeMars, Iowa. 
She will also sing “The Messiah” at Sioux 
City and was re-engaged to sing “Beati- 
tudes” at Evanston. She opens her recital 
season next month at Macomb, III. 

Georgia Kober, the pianist, recently made 
vice-president of the Sherwood School of 
Music, has been booked for a recital in St. 
Joseph, Mo., October 18, and in November 
will make a ten-day tour, giving recitals in 
the leading places of North Carolina. 

Rose Lutiger-Gannon, the contralto, has 
already been booked for many concerts and 
recitals during the coming season. In ad- 
dition to her work as a member of the 
Chicago Operatic Quartet, which was the 
great feature of the Summer musical sea- 
son in the West. her popularity is attested 
in many individual engagements, both No- 
vember and December being well filled. She 
sings two concerts with the Arion Club in 
Milwaukee in Verdi's “Requiem,” the lat- 
ter month. 

The Chicago Operatic Company gave a 
Sunday evening recital last week at the fa- 
mous Onwentsia Club in Lake Forest, IIl. 

David Duggan, a Chicago tenor, recently 
made a hit with the Sheehan Opera Com- 
pany, in Detroit. 

William Beard will sing the “Messiah” in 
German with the A Cappella Choir, Mil- 
waukee, April 17, under the direction of 
William Boeppler. This will be the first 
performance in German of the “Messiah” 
in America. 

Mrs. Eleanor Fisher has arranged a fine 
program for Walter A. Stultz’s opening 
concert in the Baldwin season under the 
direction of Samuel Garton. Mrs. Truman- 
\ldrich will furnish the accompaniment. 


Edwin Schneider Accompanies Mme. 
Gadski 


Edwin Schneider, the well-known pianist 
and composer, of this city, spent a most in- 
teresting Summer abroad, making a brief 
tour through Italy and then settling down 
to work in. Berlin, where he rehearsed with 
Mme. Gadski for the important concert sea- 


son she has projected in America this sea- 
on. While Mr. Schneider was fairly well 
occupied with sight-seeing, and strenuous 
artistic work in association with Mme. Gad- 
ski, he found time to write some new songs 
that will shortly be published. One interest- 
ing feature of Mr. Schneider’s stay abroad 
was at the recital Mme. Gadski gave at the 
official residence of the United States am- 
bassador, David Hill, in July, at which 
many notables were present. C. E. N. 


MANY NOVELTIES FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Oberhoffer’s Partial Pro- 
gram for Season Displays Catho- 
licity of Taste in Selection 


i? 2) 





Below is given a partial list of works, 
mostly novelties, which Emil Oberhoffer has 
under consideration for performance by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra this 
season, either at the Friday evening or Sun- 
day afternoon concerts. In addition to put- 
ting many of the compositions named below 
on his programs, Mr. Oberhoffer, of course, 
will draw upon the orchestra’s library for 
many works often played before and which 
Minneapolis music lovers will demand to 
hear again this season. The list follows: 


Symphonies—Beethoven, Symphony No. 6 (“Pas 
toral”) and Symphony No. 8; Brahms, Symphony 
No. 2 and *Symphony No. 4; Haydn, Symphony 
No. 6 in B flat (‘Surprise’); Kaun, *New Sym 
phony; Liszt, *Faust Symphony; Schubert, *Sym 
phony No. 8 in C; Schumann, *Symphony No. 
in C; Sibelius, *Symphony No. 1 in E minor; 
Stanford, *Irish Symphony; Richard Strauss, * Aus 
Italien; Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 4 and Sym 
phony No. 6. 

Symphonic Poems—Bossi, **‘Intermezzi Goldoni 
ana’; Debussy, *“Iberia’”’ “Images” and *“L’Aprés 
midi d’un Faun’; Rachmaninoff, ***Toteninsel” 
(“Isle of Death’’); Rimsky-Korsakow, *‘Sche- 
herazade”’; Richard Strauss, **‘Till Eulenspiegel,” 
“Tod und Verklaerung”’ and *“Feuersnot” (Love 
Scene). 

Suites, Etce.—Hugo Alfven, *Midsommarvaka 
(Swedish Rhapsody); Bach-Mahler, *Suite; Chad 
wick, ‘*Sinfonietta; Foote, *Suite; Goldmark, 
*Scherzo; Hadley, *“Culprit Fay’’; Hinton, * Suite 
Endymion (MS); MacDowell, *Indian Suite; 
Pitt, *Ballet Suite; Stock, *Symphonic Waltz. 

Overtures—Bantock, *“*Pierrot of the Minute’’) ; 
Delius, *English Rhapsody; Elgar, ‘‘Cockaigne’’; 
Glazounow, *“Song of Destiny’ and **“Carnival’’; 
Gretry, ““L’Eprenoe”; Scheinpflug, “Overture to a 
Comedy”; Georg Schumann, “Liebesfruehling’’; 
Tschaikowsky, **‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

*Never played by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Edward Bonhote Opens Studio for Vocal 
Instruction 


Edward Bonhote, the English baritone, 
takes possession of his new studio, No. 400 
Convent avenue, New York; on October 1, 
and, when his other work permits, will de 
vote his time to teaching and accept a lim- 
ited number of pupils for vocal instruction, 
coaching and répertoire. 

Mr. Bonhote, who is an accomplished 
linguist, having taken his B.A. degree at 
Cambridge University, England, with hon 
ors in French and German. He speaks, in 
addition, most fluent Italian, and pays 
special attention to his pupils’ diction in all 
three languages. Mr. Bonhote’s excellent 
diction in every language he sings has been 
a subject of comment by all his critics in 
this country. 
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MORE PAY DEMAND 
OF MUSICAL UNION 


Increased Salary Schedule May 
Seriously Affect Symphony 
Orchestras 


A new schedule of salaries for musicians, 
members of the Musical Protective Union 
of New York, went into effect on Septem- 
ber 2, and the possible effects of its opera- 
tions have caused considerable apprehen- 
sion in symphony orchestra circles. The 
increase in the rate is large, particularly 
in the prices charged for rehearsals, and 
this, it is said by officers of several New 
York symphony societies, will place a heavy 
burden upon their organization. Opera or- 
chestras are not affected by the change at 
present, owing to a three-year agreement 
between the union and the Theatrical Man- 
agers’ Association, which still has two years 
to run. 

The former price per man for symphony 
concerts was $7 a concert and $2 for each 
rehearsal. The new schedule raises this 
to $8 a concert and $4 for each rehearsal. 

Several orchestra officials spoke their 
minds on the subject in newspaper inter- 
views. 

Arnold Volpe, leader of the Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra, condemned the attitude 
of the union. 

“Tt will not hurt my organization so 
much as some others,” he said, “inasmuch 
as many of my musicians are stockholders 
in the company, though I shall have to pay 
the increase for the musicians who are not. 
But the union’s demand will do great harm 
to orchestras which are not incorporated.’ 

An officer of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra also objected strenuously. 

“The increase will be a great hardship to 
all orchestras playing symphony music,’ 
said he. “It will be felt chiefly in the re- 
hearsals, and without proper rehearsals 





that, at the end of the coming year, both 
these organizations will come under the 
increase. 

The New York union has a membership 
of six thousand, and is affiliated with the 
American federation of Musicians. 

Of the large musical organizations of 
the country, only the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is free of union control. 





THE AUTOMUSICOGRAPH 





An Invention that Is Expected to Prove 
Great Boon to Composers 


Several items of misinformation have 
gone forth in regard to the recently in- 
vented apparatus which, on being attached 
to a piano, records in typewritten form 
the notes as they are played. In the first 
place, writes the Rome correspondent of 
the New York Times, the apparatus is not 
the invention of Mascagni, but of Don An- 
gelo Barbieri; secondly, it does not type 
down the ordinary notation, but has a 
scheme of its own which it is necessary 
to transcribe to regular sheet music. 

The apparatus is called the automusico- 
graph, is attached to the top of an upright 
piano, and is set in motion by clockwork. 
In appearance it is not unlike a pianola. 
The paper roll is marked in lines of dif- 
ferent colors, and as it revolves the notes 
are marked upon it by dashes of different 
lengths and on different lines, accord- 
ing to the length and character of the note. 
When the roll is detached and placed on 
a table a graduated gauge determines the 
exact position of the notes, thus rendering 
them easily translatable into ordinary nota- 
tion, 

The new invention will, of course, be a 
great boon to composers, keeping as it does 
an exact record of their most flighty im- 
provisations, which would otherwise be lost. 
Still, much of the poetry of composition 
will, of course, disappear. 

Although Mascagni did not invent the 
automusicograph, he is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of it and makes constant use of it 
in composing his new opera, “Ysobel.” 





Mme. La Salle-Rabinoff in “Rigoletto” 
in City of Mexico 
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there can be little artistic work. The ac- Reports of the success encountered by 
tion of the union is a blow at the artistic the grand opera company playing in Mex- 
standards of the orchestras.” ico City under a New York management 
Felix Leifels, of the Philharmonic Or- continue to reach New York. On September 
’ chestra, said that the new rule would not 16 Mme. La Salle-Rabinoff made her début 
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went into effect. be remembered as Mme. Maria La Salle, 
D. Edward Porter, secretary of the Mu- who was sent to Italy to study after off- 
sical Mutual Protective Union, defended the cers of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
action. had heard her sing. She returned last 
| “The increase has been made necessary Spring and married Max Rabinoff, under 
t by the increased cost of living,” said Mr. whose management she is now appearing. 
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t than the demand of the union. ment in common with many others. New York City, and during the season ee Se 
n Another increase has been in the case Monday night “Tosca” was sung with wij] play before the St. botolpu Club, of Bugenie Pappenheim Resumes Teaching 
. of musicians who play for the various marked success with Mme. Jane Noria, Ric- Boston, and other similar organizations of gente PP 


phonograph companies. The increase here 
has been from $1 to $2 an hour. 

The new rule applies only to New York 
organizations, but it is expected that it 
will soon be extended by the unions in 
other cities. It is said that the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, like the Philharmon- 
ic, has already engaged its musicians, but 


cardo Martin and Dinh Gilly in the cast. 


Saslavsky Sivine Quartet Plans 


Plans are announced for the season of 
the Saslavsky String Quartet of New York, 
composed of Alexander Saslavsky, violin; 
Rudolf Rissland, violin; Hans Weismann, 


that ctiy. It will also have a public ap- 
pearance in Boston, as well as some pri- 
vate musicales. Mr. Saslavsky is now on a 
concert tour through the Northwest, and 
returns through Southern California. He 
will conduct two large orchestral concerts 
in Spokane, and then tour for recitals at 
Los Angeles, Houston, Tex., and interme- 


Eugenie Pappenheim, vocal teacher, has 
returned to New York from a vacation in 
the mountains and resumed lessons with a 
large class of pupils at her studio, No. 1o1 
West Seventy-eighth street. 

A monument for Anton Dvorak was re- 
cently unveiled in Horitz, Bohemia. 
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MUSIC AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Degrees of Bachelor of Music and of Doctor of Philosophy and Master 
of Arts, with Music as Major Subject, to Be Awarded This 
Year—The Thorough Equipment of the Department for the 
Teaching of All Branches of the Art 


The Department of Music of Columbia 
University, in New York, founded in 1896 
bya gift from the mother of Robert Cen- 
ter, has grown into a place of importance 
among the institutions of musical learning 
of the city, offering as it does splendid 
facilities for the study of musical theory, 

, history and esthetics. The opportunities 
offered by the department of music are 
too little known by students of music 
who flock to New York every year. At 
Columbia they may combine the study of 
music with the pursuit of knowledge in 
other directions—literature, history, lan- 
guages, all the arts and sciences—and leave 
with a degree, diploma or certificate to 
show for their labors. The degrees of 
Bachelor of Music and certificates of music 
are given there, and also the higher degrees 
of Doctor of Philosophy and Master of 
Arts with music as the major subject. At 
the commencement this year these degrees 
will be awarded for the first time. 

Students attending Columbia have the 


‘use of the great library, both its reading 


room and circulating department, of the 
smaller reference library of theoretical and 
historical works, and the fine musical library 
of.scores of the department. The library 
of* scores contains complete authentic edi- 
tions of the works of Palestrina, Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz; also the com- 
plete piano works of Weber, Schumann, 
Chopin, Brahms, Grieg, etc.; opera scores 
from the beginnings of opera down to 
the present; orchestral scores of the Wag- 
ner operas, and all the symphonies, over- 
tures, symphonic poems, suites, etc., that 
appear upon our orchestra programs ex- 
cept the obscure and casual works; also 


collections of songs, anthological collec- 
tions, pocket editions, etc. 

The valuable library of the late Anton 
Seidl, which was presented to Columbia, 
is now upon the.shelves of the Department 
of Music. It contains hundreds of orches- 
tral scores and parts, operatic scores, many 
of them autographed by the composers, 
many manuscript scores, etc. 

A short résumé of the concerts and lec- 
tures given by the Columbia music depart- 
ment during last Winter may be of interest. 
A series of seventeen public recitals and 
concerts begon on January 11. Six organ 
recitals were given in St. Paul’s Chapel 
upon the magnificent four-manual Skinner 
organ by Professor Abram Ray Tyler, of 
Beloit College; Felix Lamond, of Trinity 
Chapel; Frank E. Ward, organist of Co- 
lumbia University and associate in the De- 
partment of Music; William J. Krafft, or- 
ganist of the Summer session; Walter 
Henry Hill, of St. James’s Church, and 
Arthur S. Hyde, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, with the assistance of vocal, violin 
and ’cello soloists. The University Mixed 
Chorus, of 150 voices, under the direction 
of Walter Henry Hall, gave two historical 
concerts at St. Paul’s Chapel. Each Tues- 
day afternoon in March and April there 
was a chamber music concert in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium, including three by the 
Dannreuther Quartet; two trio concerts by 
Prof. Rubner, piano, Maurice Kaufman, 
violin, Willy Lamping, ’cello, and William 
Foerster, clarinet; piano recitals by Pro- 
fessor Rubner; a French historical song 
recital by Mrs. Rollie Borden-Low; a two- 
piano recital by Professor Rubner and his 
talented daughter, Dagmar Rubner; and a 
concert of original compositions by stu- 
dents of the department. This latter con- 
cert brought forward many meritorious 
works, among which were a trio by Abram 
Ray Tyler, Professor of Beloit College, 
who devoted a half-year’s sabbatical vaca- 
tion from his own college to study in the 
Columbia department; a string quartet by 
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Henry Fuchs, who takes his Bachelor of 
Music degree this year, and songs and piano 
pieces by Mrs. Alma Webster-Powell, Franz 
Bellinger, E. B. Tewksbury, Dagmar Rub- 
ner and E. Breitenfeld. All of these con- 
certs have been open to the general public. 

There are now two orchestras at Colum- 
bia. A newly-organized orchestra of picked 
players, under direction of Professor Rub- 
ner, will make its appearance at the com- 
mencement exercises. Next Winter this 
orchestra will probably give two or more 
concerts, the programs of which will be 
devoted to works of high standard that 
are seldom or never heard in our concert 
halls, and to works by American composers. 
More applicants are desired for this or- 
chestra, and any person, whether connected 
with the university or not, is eligible to 
join by applying to the Department of 
Music. The students’ orchestra, known as 
the Philharmonic Society, has given two 
concerts under the direction of B. C. Tut- 
hill, a graduate student, and has also fur- 
nished music for various other occasions. 
All men students are eligible to play in these 
two organizations, as well as to sing in 
the university chorus. 

Another student organization is the choir 
of St. Paul’s Chapel. This, composed only 
of men, appears in its full strength only 
at the Sunday vesper services, held at four 
o’clock, and at the Baccalaureate service, 
May 29. A portion of it sings at the daily 
services, at 12 o'clock. The effect of this 
men’s choir in the resonant auditorium of 
St. Paul’s Chapel is inspiring. Most of the 
anthems are sung unaccompanied. 

Professor Cornelius Rubner is the head 
of the Department of Music, teaches the 
courses in composition and orchestration, 
and arranges all the recitals and concerts. 
He also finds time for outside work, having 
played as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra twice last Winter, given piano re- 
citals in a dozen neighboring cities, as well 
as in Columbia, Barnard and Teachers’ Col- 
leges, and played for the Mozart and Ger- 


manistic Societies. Professor Rubner’s 
“Festival Cantata’ has recently been pub- 
lished. 


Assistant Professor Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son, who has been connected with the De- 
partment of Music since 1909, has given the 
courses in musical history. Professor Mason 
is widely known as an author and lecturer 
on music. Among the lectures given this 
Winter outside the university are: A course 
of six on “Phases of Modern Music” be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; five lecture-recitals on “Classical 
Composers” at the American Institute of 
Applied Music; fifteen lectures on “Com- 
posers from Bach to Brahms” at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, and four courses for 
the Board of Education. 

The associate in music is Frank E. Ward 
for the last seven years the university or- 
ganist. He has given the three courses in 
harmony, advanced harmony and counter- 
point, and a course in harmony under the 
department of extension teaching. He is 
director of the chapel choir, as well as 
of a boy choir in one of the city churches. 
His Lenten cantata, “The Saviour of the 
World,” recently published, was performed 
at St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, and at 
several other churches during last Lent; 
the Christmas cantata, “The Divine Birth.” 
was given its first performance at Holy 
Trinity Church. Several of his organ pieces 
were published during last Winter in Ger- 
many. 

Under the direction of the Department 


of Extension Teaching a new school of 
church music has been started. Courses 
in choir training, boy and adult, and in 
choral conducting are given by Walter 
Henry Hall; in organ playing by Felix 
Lamond; in history of music by Mr. Ma- 
son, and in theory by Mr. Ward. Other 
courses in supervision of music, music for 
public school teachers, musical dictation, 
appreciation of music, voice training, vio- 
lin and piano playing, given in the Depart- 
ment of Music in Teachers’ College, under 
Assistant Professor Charles H. Farnsworth, 
are available for students in the Columbia 
Department of Music or the School of 
Church Music. There are also two schol- 
arships given to talented students in the 
latter school. 

The Mosenthal ‘Fellowship is awarded 
every two years to the applicant showing 
most talent in composition. It is open to 
any person, whether a Columbia student or 
not, and will next be awarded in April, 
1912, having just been won by Edward B. 
Manning, of New York. 

The number of students taking courses 
in the Department of Music proper during 
the last academic year was 103, a consider- 
able increase over previous years. 


ZEIGLER INSTITUTE’S PLANS 
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All Branches of Vocal Art to Be Taught 
There Beginning November 1 


The Zeigler Institute for Normal Sing- 
ing, incorporated under the laws of New 
York State, will open November 1 at 
Studios 17, 19, 20 and 21 of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Building, No. 1425 Broadway, 
New York. There will be every equip- 
ment for teaching voice culture, stage de- 
portment, languages, coaching, harmony, 
musical education, teachers’ course, sight 
singing, ensemble and acting. 

Students will receive six lessons per week 
and will be supervised at regular intervals 
for general health and vitality by Dr. L. A. 
Ewald, and, after examinations by an ex- 
amining board, will receive certificates for 
the first three grades, and diplomas of 
graduation. A special agency will place 
the graduates in the profession free of 
charge. Scholarships will be awarded for 
each State of the Union. 

Applications from intending students are 

receivable daily from 5 to 6 P. M., or by 
appointment through E. M. Kendig, secre- 
tary. 
The incorporators of the institute are: 
Mme. Anna E. Zeigler, Estelle M. Kendig, 
Dr. Joseph Henins, Prof. Louis Hallett and 
Dr. Louis A. Ewald. 
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Boxed by Irate Singer 





Swiss Composers and German Pianist Carry Off Rubinstein Prizes 
at St. Petersburg—Peace Re-established Between Richard 
Strauss and Dresden Court Opera—Lucille Marcell Denies 
Rumors of Her Engagement, While Selma Kurz Admits That 
She Has Been Wooed and Won—Teresa Carreno’s Unwitting 
Race Against a Local Time Record in New Zealand—Berliners, 
Resenting Witek’s Departure for Boston, Try to Prove 
Violinist Guilty of Breach of Contract—Holland to Have the 
First Beethoven Festival House—Former Metropolitan Bari- 
tone Opens Studio in Berlin—Munich Critic Has His Ears 








EACE reigns once more in the German 
opera world. The mighty Richard II 
was doubtless somewhat astonished at the 
united front the leading German opera 
houses presented against his exorbitant de- 
mands in connection with the right to pro- 
duce “The Rose Cavalier.” At any rate, 
the Dresden Court Opera—and without any 
lass of dignity it may safely be assumed— 
is going to have the premiére of the work, 
after all, according to original plans. 
Strauss is now sojourning in Dresden in 
order to superintend the preparations for 
the production. At his desire the title role, 
which is written for a mezzo-soprano, will 
be created by Eva von der Osten, a local 
favorite, and Ochs von Lerchenau by the 
baritone Lordmann. Ernst von Schuch will 
conduct. 
 @-s 
OTH of the Rubinstein prizes in this 
year's competition, held in St. Peters- 
burg in August, went to Germany. Of the 
two prizes of $1,000 each founded by the 
great Russian pianist, one for composer- 
pianists, the other for concert pianists, the 
composition award was carried off by Emil 
Frey, a Swiss musician resident in Baden- 
Baden, while the other was won by Alfred 
Hoehn, a teacher at the Hoch Conservatory 
in Frankfort-on-Main, and a concert artist 
who ranks well up among the leading 
younger pianists in Germany. Emil Frey 
also received a special diploma for excel- 
lent piano playing, and two other candi- 
dates, Arthur Rubinstein, who toured this 
country five years ago, and one Borowsky, 
were awarded a similar token of recogni- 
tion. Frey is a gr raduate of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

The excitement over the contest ran high, 
and some dissatisfaction was caused among 
the candidates by the fact that Annette 
Essipoff, a former wife of Theodore Les- 
chetizky, was permitted to act as one of 
the jury, notwithstanding the fact that two 
of her pupils were competing. One of 
them was the Borowsky who received a 
diploma. As the German members of the 
jury withdrew as an expression of protest 
against the unjustifiable debarment of Jew- 
ish candidates by the Kussian Minister of 
the Interior, the judges were, without ex- 
ception, Russians. 

The first of these competitions was held 
in St. Petersburg in 1890, when Anton Ru- 
benstein himself presided. Since then they 
have been held every five years. The second 
took place in Berlin in 1895, the third in 
Vienna in 1900, the fourth in Paris in 1905. 
In accordance with the prescribed cyclic 
order, the next one will fall to Berlin once 
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more five years hence. The successful per- 
former-pianist in the 1905 competition was 
Wilhelm Backhaus, the young Anglo-Ger- 
man who is slated for an early visit to this 


country. 
. = 2 


PROM an unnamed corner of Switzerland, 
where she spent the Summer months 
in quiet preparation for the concert work 





tion of this organization, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra could not agree to a 
premature dissolution of this contract, 
which does not expire before next year. 
There is therefore a breach of contract 
here evident, which, it is true, the peculiar 
circumstances make comprehensible to a 
certain extent. As, however, the Boston 
Orchestra, on its part, admits no contract- 
breaking members of other orchestras into 
its ranks, it remains to be seen how Herr 
Witek will fare over there. At the same 
time it is to be supposed that Witek did 
not take his ‘flight’ across the ocean as a 
blind leap. It may, then, be assumed that 
for this ‘special’ case an exception to the 
rule has been made in Boston.” 

Die Signale has no patience with the 
question, and dismisses it in a few lines: 
“Musical Berlin has known for months that 
Boston and Berlin were going to exchange 
Concertmasters Witek and Hess. Moreover, 
Witek made no secret whatever of the 
Boston engagement, and when he was mar- 
ried in June it must have been clear to 
the most incredulous that he was in earnest 
about going to America.”—Will Die Signale 
kindly explain this argument? The obvi- 
ous implication is that exile to America is 
the penalty exacted of Berlin musicians who 
marry.—“And now in September he has to 
submit to being declared kontraktbriichig 
by a Berlin newspaper! It is astounding 
what sources of misinformation the news 








The Balalaika Orchestra, of Moscow, Which Has Created a Sensation in Many of 
the Leading Cities of Europe 


this season has in store for her, Lucille 
Marcell, the New York soprano, promptly 
sent a denial of the soft impeachment pub- 
lished in German and French newspapers 
a week or so ago. No Paris jeweler has 
won the melodious Marcella’s heart, after 
all. 

Another report in which a conspicuous 
European singer plays the leading female 
role is better founded. Selma Kurz, the 
much-discussed coloratura soprano of the 
Vienna Court Opera, has just made formal 
announcement of her approaching marriage 


to Ben Tieber, director of the Apollo 
Music Hall, in Vienna. 
- * * 
Br ‘RLIN and Boston have made a fair 
exchange of concertmasters. Willy 
Hess, who has settled in Berlin, is now, 


it appears, to take the chair in the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, for many years 
occupied by Anton Witek, who has come 
to Boston to take his place with the Boston 
Symphony. But there is a bitter feeling 
among the Berliners towards Witek—there 
usually is outspoken resentment when they 
see long-established favorites suddenly swal- 
low the bait of higher remuneration, and, 
it may be, higher honors in this Dollarland 
so heartily loathed and despised by the stay- 
at-homes. And they have been trvine to 
decide in the affirmative the question, “Is 


of the art world becomes in many daily 
papers!” 

The Berlin Philharmonic was in danger 
for a time of losing its valued second con- 
certmaster also. One of the larger Ameri- 
can orchestras tried to engage away Jan 
Gersterkamp, but the negotiations have now 


fallen through. 
* * * 


DURING her latest tour of Australia and 

New Zealand Teresa Carrefio has ac- 
cumulated a fresh batch of anecdotes 
wherewith to entertain her friends. Every- 
one who has come into contact socially with 
the great Venezuelan pi: anist knows that 
her gift as a story-teller is in nowise in- 
ferior to her artistic powers, and can read- 
ily imagine the gusto with which she will 
relate the latest addition to her répertoire 
from New Zealand. 

After playing the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
in one of the four larger cities of New 
Zealand she was interviewed by a music 
teacher whose daughter was a “budding 
pianist.” The teacher was nervous but de- 
lighted. He had made a discovery. 

“Do you know, Madame,” he jerked out, 
“just for my own satisfaction I timed you 
to-night with my watch. Would you be- 
lieve me, there was only ten seconds dif- 
ference between your rendering of the first 
movement and that of my daughter’s, and 
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ONE of the old faces that will be miss- 

ing from the German wing of the Met- 
ropolitan company this season is that of 
Adolph Miuhlmann, the baritone. He has 
settled down in Berlin, and will there give 
lessons in singing between occasional guest 
appearances at the German opera houses. 

* * * 


EVER box a critic’s ears. It is not 
usually considered polite, and it is 
never politic. Critics are not really a bad 
lot as long as you stroke ‘em the right 
way, but if you attempt to do them bodily 
violence they will invariably retaliate in a 
spirit much more human than scriptural. 
Clara Butt’s muscular husband, Kennerley 
Rumford, learned this lesson a few months 
ago after pummeling a London critic for 
a fancied slur on his wife, and found it 
the role of wisdom to eat humble pie, with- 
out any Little Jack Horner plums, too. 

The latest exhibition of overwrought ar- 
tistic temperament venting itself on the re- 
viewer who has “guilelessly offended in the 
conscientious performance of his duty” has 
been furnished by Herr Gillmann, one of 
the Munich Court Opera’s singers. The ob- 
ject of his rage was the critic of the 
Munich Neueste Nachrichten, who had pre- 
sumed to recognize some flaw in the singer’s 
performance. Herr Gillmann not only 
threatened to annihilate the critic com- 
pletely if he again dared to “meddle with 
his affairs,” but raised his fist and admin- 
istered a stinging blow on the side of the 
head in the presence of a crowd of by- 
standers—for the encounter took place in 
broad daylight in one of Munich’s busy 
thoroughfares. 

Later on, realizing that to be completely 
ignored in the opera reviews would be 
more injurious to him than to be criticised 
even unfavorably, the singer sent the critic 
a written apology. But he refused the 
critic's demand that he apologize personally 
in the presence of the witnesses of the in- 
cident. The case was thereupon referred to 
the courts. Now Herr Gillmann is won- 
dering whether a superabundance of “tem- 
perament” is, after all, an unmixed bless- 
ing. 

* + + 

OLLAND has taken the initiative in 
the establishing of a Beethoven Festi- 
val House, and the plain of the so-called 
Kennemer country, near Haarlem, noted 
for its idyllic beauty and floral wealth, has 
been selected as the site. The originator 
of the idea is Wilhelm Hutschenruyter, 
who hopes to see Haarlem thus become 
through Beethoven as popular a_ shrine 
for musical pilgrims as Bayreuth and Mu- 
nich have become through Wagner. An 
Amsterdam architect named Berlage has 
undertaken to materialize Hutschenruyter’s 
lofty conception of an ideal temple for 

the Bonn master. 

Through a vestibule the visitor enters a 
vaulted, choir-shaped room that is intended 
for the performances of the symphonies 
and is designed to inspire a devotional 
mood, according to the description given in 
the Leipsic Musikalisches Wochenblatt. It 
is framed in a connected series of high 
Gothic windows which afford a far-sweep- 
ing view of the Kennemer country. The 
hall for chamber music is designed in sim- 
ple fashion, while, on the other hand, the 
auditoriums for piano and violin concerts 
are to be luxuriously furnished. 

The performers that take part in the fes- 
tival performances are to impress upon 
themselvés the fact that they are in the 
service of the great genius for the time 


[Continued on next page] 
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being, and not merely playing for a good 
fee; they are, each and all, to feel that they 
are, as it were, “called” to it. Moreover, 
the tuning of instruments before the begin- 
ning of concerts is to be done in a special 
remotely situated room with sound-proof 
walls, so that the “consecrational atmos- 
phere” shall not be marred in the least 
degree. The director and the orchestra 
will be entirely concealed, but the interests 
of tonal effect will not allow of the with- 
drawal of the choruses and soloists from 
the sight of the audience. Energetic meas- 
ures are being taken to make the Beethoven 
Festival House a concert realization as 


soon as possible. 
Te ee 


OINCIDENT with the fiasco of Berlin 
capitalists’ project to establish a Grosse 
Oper on Kurttirstendamm a decision has 
been reached by those that sit in high places 
in Prussia to have Kroll’s Theater, in the 
Tiergarten, torn down and the long-prom- 
ised new Royal Opera House built on its 
site. The Berlin public has long been weary 
with the hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick. 

Architects have now been invited to sub- 
mit plans for the new edifice before the 
first of Tanuary, but this does not mean 
that work will be rushed forward to make 
the building an accomplished fact at a 
necessarily early date. It will be at least 











two or three years before the Tiergarten’s 
new ornament facing the stately Reichstags- 
gebiinde will be ready for occupancy. The 
architects have been officially informed that 
the auditorium is to be designed for an 
audience of 2,250. The capacity of the 
house is, tnerefore, to be considerably less 
than that of the Metropolitan, of the Chi- 
cago Auditorium, the Philadelphia Opera 
House, La Scala in Milan, or the Moscow 
Opera House. wpace shall be provided for 
an orchestra of 120 musicians. 

A large gap in the available seating room 
will be made by the royal boxes, as in the 
old opera house or .Unter den Linden. The 
central court box is to be large enough to 
be provided with eighty chairs, while the 
two smaller court boxes in the proscenium 
arch are to have twelve front seats in each. 
Then space must be reserved for a royal 
banqueting hall for eighty guests and an 
elaborate system of lobbies, promenades and 


tea-rooms. 
[|X the Cairo Scientific Journal Harold 
Sheridan gives an account of that curi- 
ous musical instrument, the rababa, which 
was introduced into Europe by the Crusad- 
ers, and, with a slight modification of the 
original name, is now known as a rebeck. It 
has certainly been evolved from the one- 
stringed lyre of the early monuments, the 
single string twanged with the finger de- 


* * * 


CHARLES ANTHONY’S PLANS 


Boston Pianist Will Have Active Year 
of Teaching and Concert Work 


veloping into the present double-stringed in- 
strument played with a rude bow and pro- 
vided with a body. 

Even in its present state it is a most 
primitive instrument, made up in the rudest 
way out of a long iron nail, a cocoanut, a 
few strands of horse hair (that of the liv- 
ing animal being most in request), a piece 
of fish skin and sundry pieces of wood. The 
last are coarsely glued together, and a body 
is made of half the cocoanut, over which 
a piece of moist skin—that of the Nilotic 
fish known as the bayad—is tied tightly 
until it dries. The tone is regulated by in- 
cisions made in the body, those being most 
numerous when the tone is intended to be 
loud, and this is further regulated by mov- 
ing the bridge. The rababa is thus of in- 
terest as marking an early stage in the 
evolution of the modern violin. 

ee 


THE next thing to be expected, suggests 
the Sheffield Jndependent, is an educa- 
tional, or academic, musical typewriter, 
which will check modern tendencies in the 
direction of unresolved dissonances, correct 
the mistakes of students, refuse to set down 
bare or hidden consecutive fifths, and so 
on, or otherwise transgress the laws of 
part-writing. A typewriting machine which 
came to a standstill when expected to rec- 
ord a tune that was not original might also 
be useful but scarcely popular. J. L. H. 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Charles Anthony, the 
pianist, has returned from a European tour, 
during which he visited friends in Eng- 
land and later went to Paris, making a 
motor trip through Touraine before sailing 
for America. Mr. Anthony has opened his 
private studios in Steinert Hall, and has 
also been re-engaged as a member of the 
faculty of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 

Mr. Anthony will give his annual Fall 
recital in Jordan Hall October 24, and this 
will be one of the opening recitals of the 
musical season in Boston. He will bring 
out several new things at this time. He 
is also at work upon a new quartet by 
Rubin Goldmark, the New York composer, 
and relative of Carl Goldmark, which will 
be played by the Kneisel Quartet during 
the coming season. Mr. Anthony has been 
engaged to play with the Kneisels in Bos- 
ton, New York, Brooklvn and other places 
The Goldmark composition is still in manu- 
script and will be given its first perform- 
ance by the Kneisels with Mr. Anthony. It 
is described as a beautiful work, melodious 
and interesting. 

Mr. Anthony has been engaged to play 
with other organizations during the season 





Dancer’s Life No Round of Pleasures 
“A 


‘ballerina’s’ life is not without its 
worries,” declares Anna Pavlowa, the Rus- 
sian dancer. “It is strange how some people 
seem to imagine that a premiére danseuse 
has a very gay time, full of frivolities and 
enjoyments and champagne suppers, and 
goodness knows what else. But that isn’t 
A dancer who means to rise must keep 


so. 
‘in training,’ just as much as an athlete or 
a jockey. She must forego many enjoy- 


ments permitted to others. For one thing, 
such sports as riding, skating and cycling 
are forbidden to her. Absolute freedom of 
motion is one of the essentials of the 
dancer’s art. Any violent exercise other 
than dancing would create a stiffness, and 
the least stiffness would spoil the whole 
effect of her motions. She cannot even play 
golf, for swinging the clubs would destroy 


the perfect control it is necessary to have 
over one’s arms. Even playing the piano 
for any length of time is liable to cramp 
the fingers, so that they can no longer move 
rhythmically.” 





Mme. Jomelli to Sing in England 

Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the dramatic so- 
prano, has just been engaged by the London 
office of the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency for a series of concert appearances 
throughout Great Britain. These concerts 
will form a part of a course which is to in- 
clude the services of John McCormack, the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company tenor; Fritz 
Kreisler, the violinist; Mme. Carmen Melis, 
who is to sing at the Boston Opera House 
this season; Ben Davies, the English tenor, 
and the Halle Orchestra, with Dr. Hans 
Richter, conducting. 
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Hans Bruening to Return to Concert D. 2. 


Work After Many Years’ Retirement 





MILWAUKEE, Sept. 26.—Hans Bruening, Busoni Tour to Open January 7 


head of the Wisconsin College of Music, 
and affiliated with the musical department 
of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis., will 
appear with the Thomas Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, as piano soloist in January. This 
will be Mr. Bruening’s first appearance in 
concert work for a number of:years. He 
ranked high among pianists during his early 
tours in the musical centers of the Old 
World. His retirement from the concert 
stage was due to failing health and since 
that time he has devoted himself to teach- 
ing. M. N. S. 


It has been decided that Ferruccio Bu- 
soni shall open his second American tour 
under the Hanson direction by a New York 
recital on January 7. This will probably 
be his only recital in Manhattan, as the 
farewell New York recital has been ar- 
ranged to take place in March in the opera 
house of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
for which he has been engaged by the 
Brooklyn Institute of Art and sciences. Mr. 
Busoni’s first orchestral annearance in New 
York will be made at both Manhattan and 
Brooklyn with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Max Fiedler the third week 
in February. During this tour Mr. Busoni 
will conduct his own choral concerto for 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati and St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





_ Christopher Campanari Has Successful 
| Operatic Début 


Christopher Campanari, an American 
opera singer, son of Giuseppe Campanari, 
for many years baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, made his début at the 
Bellini ‘1neater in lvaples recently, singing 
the part of the elder Germont in “La Travi- 
ata.” Cable dispatches to New York state 
that the young man’s success was such that 
he was at once engaged to sing in Trieste 
and Bologna. Mr. Campanari, who is in 
his early twenties, is a native-born Ameri- 
| can and studied singing and operatic routine 
with his father. 
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Janet Spencer in New York 


Following her recent successful appear- 
ances in London, Janet Spencer, the con- 
tralto, is again in New York, where she is 
now preparing for her season’s work. Her 
first appearance in this city will take place 
in Mendelssohn Hall on an afternoon early 
in November, when she is to give a song 
recital. 
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LONDON CONCERTS 
QF VARIED QUALITY 


Classical Programs in Which 
Good Interpretations Over- 
balanced Bad 


Lonpon, Sept. 17.—The promenade con- 
certs have not offered any novelties of very 
great interest this week. Mondav was 
Wagner night, as usual, and last evening 
there was the customary classical nrogram, 
including Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
“Weihe des Hauses” overture; Bach’s vio- 
lin concerto in E, which Mariorie Hayward 
played in very fine stvle; Mozart’s Masonic 
Funeral March and Schumann’s beautiful 
concertstiick for four horns. The last num- 
ber mentioned was really well played, and 
it offers difficulties in the matter of intona- 
tion which are not always so successfully 
overcome. 

The novelty of Thursday’s concert was 
Ernest Bryan's symphonic poem called 
“Voices.” This work is in a meditative 
mood, having some nice points of orchestra- 
tion if too little character in its thematic 
material to command the respect of the 
initiated. On Wednesday evening there was 
a particularly interesting program, and al- 
though the scheme was badly arranged, the 
works were mostly well given. 


The placing of Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet” 
overture and Brahms’s Third Symphony 
after such numbers as Mozart’s “Magic 


overture; Schubert’s Ballet Music 
from “Rosamunde”; Verdi's ever-present 
“Ah fors’ e’ lui,” Klingsors “Magic Garden” 
music by Wagner and César Franck’s Va- 
riations Symphoniques was ill-advised. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Wood and his orchestra can 
hardly be criticised for taking the lovely 
Brahms Symphony much too fast after the 
above list of works, not to mention a Han- 
del aria. It must be remembered that all 
this came before the interval, with scarcely 
any pause. 

The “Hamlet” overture of Tschaikowsky 
was very well played, except for a little too 
much tone at times from the trombones. 
The Mozart overture lacked finesse in the 
strings as a result of no unity of bowing 
among the players. Mr. Wood must be con- 
gratulated, however, on his reading of the 
Schubert “Rosamunde” music. It was quite 
delightful in its dainty freshness. 

Of O’Neil Phillips’ idea of the piano part 
of Franck’s gorgeous Variations Sym- 
phoniques the less said the better. He 
simply had no idea of the work whatever, 
and his tone was hardly worthy of the 
name, EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


Flute” 





Appleton (Wis.) to Hear Noted Artists 


AppLeTon, Wis., Sept. 26.—Arrangements 
are being completed at the Lawrence Con- 
servatory of Music, ot which Dr. William 
tiarper is dean, for a season that will be 





Lilla Ormond, the Popular American Contralto, Who Will Again Tour the Country 
This Season 





rich in musical entertainment. The artist 
series to be held in Peabody Hall will 
eclipse all past efforts. Engagements al- 
ready made include Mme. Rider-Kelsey, so- 
prano; Janet Spencer, contralto; the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Adams-Buell, pianist; John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and the vv oodwind 
Choir of the Thomas Orchestra. In addi- 
tion to the artist series there will be con- 
certs bv the Conservatory Orchestra, Ap- 
pleton Choral Society and the A Capella 
Choir. M. N. S. 





Symphonic Poem by Severn Produced 
Successfully in Belgium 


Concerning the performance in the Bel- 
gian resort of Blankenberghe, of the sym- 
phonic poem, “Lancelot and Elaine,” by Ed- 
mund Severn, of New York, the conductor 
of the orchestra, Edouard Blitz, writes to 
the composer as follows: “Your symphonic 
poem was performed with great success at 
my concert of September 7. I congratulate 
you and | hope to have the pleasure to have 
it figure on my programs several times dur- 
ing the season of 1911, when I shall also 
present your Festival Overture.” 

The work in question was first given, 
under Mr. Severn’s direction, at the Hamp- 
den County Musical vestival in Springfield, 


Mass., in 1897. It is a difficult work and 
Dr. Blitz deserves eminent credit for bring- 
ing it out at the symphony concert in Bel- 
gium., 


Stock and Claassen Chosen Judges in 
Saengerfest Competition 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 26.—The committees 
of the North American Sangerbund, which 
are arranging for the sangerfest to be. held 
in Milwaukee during the Summer of IgI1, 
have announced that Arthur Claassen, direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Arion Club, and Fred- 
erick Stock, director of the Thomas Or- 
chestra, will act as judges in the composers’ 
contest for the best two songs to be sung 
at the fest. The third member of the com- 
mittee has not been chosen. Arrangements 
are being completed for a chorus ot seven 
hundred voices, including singers from all 
parts of Wisconsin, to take part in the fest. 

M. N. S. 


Clarence DeForest Wells, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Burlington, N. J., and superintendent of 
music in the public schools of Burlington, 
was married, September 14, to Loretta Ade- 
laide Briggs, of Deposit, N. Y. Mr. Wells 
is a pupil of Clarence Eddy, of New York. 


MANY CITIES WILL 
HEAR MISS ORMOND 


Popular Contralto to Tour Whole 
Country This Season After a 
Summer in Europe 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Lilla 
American contralto, 
returned from a Summer in Europe, will 


Ormond, the 
popular who has just 
begin a full season of engagements the Ist 
of November. She will sing in practically 
every part of the United States, making a 
tour with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and a Spring festival tour through 
the South. She has 
booked for January and February in the 
South, including a number of return en- 
gagements in Florida and will be heard in 


many engagements 


recital in Boston if her other engagements 


permit, 


Miss Ormond was accompanied by her 
sister and they spent the greater part of 
the Summer in France, being in Paris until 
the close of the season, and then enjoying 
a motor trip through France and Switzer- 
land. Miss Ormond will return to Europe 
in May next to fill engagements, which are 
already booked for public recifals in Lon- 
don and Paris and wilt also fill many pri- 
vate engagements in these and other Euro- 
pean cities. During her stay in Paris Miss 
Ormond secured a number of new and very 
interesting French songs which will be in- 
cluded in her recital répertoire during the 
present season, 

Among the dates already booked for Miss 
Ormond by her manager, R. E. Johnston, 
are the following: Concord, N. H., Novem- 
ber 9; Grand Rapids, Mich., November 12; 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 15; Duluth, 
Minn., November 18 and 19; Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 20; Albert Lee, Minn., 
November 21; Dubuque, lowa, November 
22; Des Moines, lowa, November 23; lowa 
City, lowa, November 24; Burlington, lowa, 
November 25; Galesburg, lowa, November 
28; Monmouth, IIl., ..ovember 29; Kansas 
City, Mo., December 1; Lawrence, Kan., 
December 2; Lindsborg, Kan., December 
5; Kansas City, Mo., December 6 and 9; 
Aberdeen, S. D., December 12. 

From January 15 to February 1 Miss Or- 
mond will have fitteen engagements in the 
Far West and during the week of February 
5 she will appear at Tampa, Fla., Jackson- 
ville, Orlando, St. Augustine and Palm 
Seach, 2 Se me 


Maria Ekeblad, the Swedish soprano who 
was engaged for Ida Heidler’s roles at the 
Berlin Royal Opera five years ago, has 
ended her connection with that institution. 


Dr. Ludwig Willner is engaged for a 
number of “Manfred” performances in Ger- 
many this season. 
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MUSIC IN A LOWLY 


STATE IN TURKEY 








[|X Turkey music is not considered art, yet 
one hears in every part of a Turkish 
city bands of musicians filling the air with 


their monotonous and wearisome national 
songs and dances, writes Haig Ballarian, a 
native of Trebizond, in The Musician. 

“When I was in college I was asked by 
my teacher, in a Turkish lesson, to enumer- 
ate the fine arts. As I was a musician and 
loved music much more perhaps than my 
Turkish lesson, I mentioned music first. My 
teacher made me sit down and asked the 
question of another student. It is natural 
that my answer was totally wrong, as mu- 
sic is not considered an art. I was very 
sorry for that. 

“Music is not systematically studied in 
Turkey. The lovers of the art grasp, here 
and there, some melodies copied from gen- 
eration to generation, always with some 
mistakes in them. Money paid for printed 
music as well as to music teachers is con- 
sidered a loss. 

“The bands of the soldiers are considered 
the best performers of the art, though the 
melodies played by them are very monoto- 
nous. It is usually the solo instruments 
that play the chief melody while the others 
accompany them with tonic and dominant 
chords; no counterpoint. It is only lately 
that they play compositions of noted com- 
posers. 

“Tt is chiefly on the harmonic minor scale 
that all their tunes are based, with con- 
stant variation of the same, and repeated 
for so long a time sometimes that one has 
to hold the ears not to get nervous. 

“One of the most frequently used in- 


struments is the oud, a kind of mandolin, 
with a body three or four times as large, 
very much like the ancient lute, with ten 
strings. It is played by a long feather, and 
has a very pathetic sound. In playing this 
instrument the middle finger is not used at 
all. I have heard of some good players 
having cut off the middle finger of the 
left hand in order to play better. 

“The chief instrument characteristic of 
this part of the country is the zourna, ac- 
companied by the drum. It is a very small 
clarinet, better, an oboe, about ten inches 
in length with a mouthpiece like that of 
an oboe. It has a very piercing sound and 
is used mostly by the villagers, who some- 
times gather around the player and dance 
for hours and hours in succession, especial- 
ly when accompanied by the drum. 

“Music is practiced for pleasure only 
in this part of the world. A marriage cere- 
mony without music is not considered to be 
a pleasant one. 

“Musicians are not considered honest 
people, on account of their being usually 
drunken. Sometimes even now it is said 
by some that musicians are always im- 
moral. When I used to practice for hours 
and hours on mv Kreutzer and Paganin’ 
études my friends asked me whether I 
was going to become a musician. When | 
told them that was mv intention they said 
that I would ‘be lost.’ 

“European music is studied by the Chris- 
tians only, who usually try to adopt the 
good ideas of the European people. Thev 
have pianos, violins and other instruments 
in their homes, and also have special teach- 
ers for their children.” 
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|‘ is a piece of European folklore that 

New York’s love of music is due to the 
numerous presence of foreigners over here. 
hundred thousand 


“You have so many 
Italians in New York,” runs the jaunty 
legend, “you have so many Germans there, 


that naturally you have a large patronage 
(imported) for music.” Considered as self- 
consciousness and as an exhibition of 
amour propre or personal self-esteem, these 
comments are perhaps praiseworthy. The 
only fault to be found with them is that 
they are at variance with the truth. 

Far be it from us to deny the debt of our 
community to the Germans who dwell 
among us, but it is owed to them as execut- 
ants and not as auditories. 

As a matter of fact the presence of Ger- 
mans in considerable number as hearers at 
any of the concerts above mentioned would 
be a matter for comment. They are on 
the stage; they are on the salary lists, and 
are welcome and honored in both cate- 
gories; but the personnel of the audience is 
overwhelmingly native American. 

The thought of an Italian listening to a 
symphony concert is almost inconceivable. 
They like music, but it must be vocal mu- 


sic. They can enjoy Louise Homer “strid- 
ing the vamp” in “Trovatore”; they delight 
in Signor Caruso celestializing Aida in the 
music drama of that name. But in their 
heart of hearts the italians do not regard 
absolute music with any consuming devo- 
tion. 

New York has reason to be proud of 
the cheerful and spontaneous affection that 
her citizens have demonstrated at all times 
for music of the best type, and we bear 
it ill that it should be suggested that such 
a cheerfulness and spontaneity is an exotic 
and an import. Not long since one ‘of the 
English papers referred to the German mu- 
sic critics of the New York papers. Of 
those German critics one—the decanai one 
—comes from Ann Arbor; another is a 
Scots-American, another is from Oregon 
via Harvard, another a composer from Ox- 
ford, another a pronounced New Englander, 
another a Camberwellian with Russophil 
leanings, another a Bostonian, while the 
expert of the chief German paper was born, 
it is to be believed, at Trieste, being an 
Austrian-Italian. 

Even criticism, like the audiences, is na- 
New York Telegraph. 








Alexander Heinemann’s New York and 
Western Engagements 


Alexander Heinemann, the German lieder 
singer, will make his first appearance in 
New York at Mendelssohn Hall on Friday 
afternoon, November 4, in a song recital, 
accompanied by his own pianist, whom he 
brings from abroad. His program will con- 
sist of selections by Schumann, Schubert, 
Carl Loewe, Hans Herman, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Haydn, etc. R. E. Johnston, his 
manager, has already received a large num- 
ber of orders for reserved seats; in fact, 
more than half the house is already or- 
dered by Mr. Heinemann’s admirers. Heine- 
mann will leave immediately for the West 
after his New York recital, to give recitals 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, Dayton, Ada, Ohio, 
and Pittsburg, and then return to New 
York, making his first orchestral appearance 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 17. 





Engagements for Margaret Keyes 


Margaret Keyes has just returned to New 
York from San Francisco and Salt Lake 
City, where she had splendid success. At 
the Worcester Festival she will sing “Omar 


Khayyam,” and some of her other impor- 
tant engagements are as follows: Washing- 
ton, D. C., with Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra; Philadelphia, with Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; Pittsburg, with Pittsburg Orchestra; 
Toronto, Can.; Toledo, O.; Milwaukee and 
re-engagements in all the cities in which 
she has before appeared. 





Scharwenka Tour to Begin in West 

Xaver Scharwenka, the celebrated com- 
poser-pianist who will return to America for 
a three months’ tour beginning early in 
November, will give several recitals out 
West before making his first appearance in 
New York. He anvears in Chicago, Ap- 
pleton and Milwaukee, Wis., and Indianap- 
olis, and then return to New York to play 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra at Carne- 
gia Hall, Sunday afternoon, November 27, 
and Sunday evening, November 27. with the 
Liederkranz Society of New York. 


Martha Hofacker, of New York, has 
been engaged to sing lyric soprano roles at 
the Frankfort-on-Main Municipal Opera. 
She has been singing in K6nigsberg for two 
years. 








Teresa Carrefio wii tour South Africa 


for the first time in November. 
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New Organ of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and John Hyatt 
Brewer, Organist 


HEREWITH is a picture of the eminent 

Brooklyn organist, Tohn Hyatt Brew- 
er, and of the remarkable new organ lately 
installed at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in that borough. The service 
of dedication of the organ will take place 
in November. 

The new organ will be one of the largest 
and most complete instruments in Greater 
New York. It is built on the Universal Air 
Chest system, and is much larger than the 
original instrument (built by Hook & Hast- 
ings Co., Boston, 1886), the old and ef- 
fective case work of which is retained with 
some alterations. 





LAURA 


VAN KURAN 


SOPRANO 
Member Faculty College Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 
For terms and dates address 


WALTER R. ANDERSON, 5 W. 38th St., N. Y. City 





[he instrument has four manuals of five 
octaves each and pedals of two and three- 
fifths octaves. The registers or stops and 
the couplers are manipulated by eighty stop 
keys over solo manual; by thirty-two ad 
justable pistons, eight under each manual ; 


and by thirteen accessory pedal movements. 


[he instrument contains all the improve 
nents and accessories known to modern or 
gan-building. The console is detached and 
placed at the front of the choir gallery, the 
action being electric throughout. ‘The solo 
organ is on heavy pressure. The wind is 
furnished at different pressures by a ten 
horse power motor, direct connected blower, 
placed in the basement. 

Tonally the organ contains many new and 
exquisite features—from the solid and ma- 
jestic foundation of the 32-foot magnaton 
to the brilliant and delicate small scaled 
strings. The diapasons, or the ground tone 
stops, are remarkable in their grandeur, dig 
nity and power. The flutes and strings 
are beautiful, representative of the orches 
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tral instruments, as also are the clarinet, 
cornopean, oboe, vox humana, contre viole, 
etc. The heavy reeds, such as tubas, con- 
tra fagotto, etc., are voiced on the extra 
heavy wind pressure, giving great power 
combined with smoothness. 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
ENGAGED FOR OPERA 
SEASON IN BREMEN 











Special attention is called to the wonder- 
ful foundation “magnaton” of thirty-two- 
foot pitch. This stop is used exclusively by 
the builders of this organ. The chimes of 
twenty-five long tubes also give many beau- 
tiful effects. 





PEN PORTRAIT OF MAHLER 


“Small, Delicate, Nervous Man, High 
Forehead, Brilliant Eyes, 
Fine Mouth” 


A Paris friend of Gustav Mahler gives 
an interesting pen picture of the Viennese 
conductor, who returns to America next 
month to resume his position as leader of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. The writer 
refers to Mr. Mahler as “the one musician 
since the death of Beethoven who has dared 
to follow in the pathway hewn by the winth 
Symphony to liberty of form and expres- 
sion in its noblest and most elevating in- 
fluence.” 

Mr. Mahler is described as “a small man, 
delicate-looking and extremely nervous, 
with a long, clean-shaven face, head high 
in the center and surrounded by very black 
hair, and an extraordinary forehead. Be- 
hind large round spectacles gleam brilliantly 
sharp, dark eyes, which give the impression 
of inflexible will, and this is strengthened 
by a large, prominent nose. The mouth, 
fine almost to effeminacy, frequently breaks 
into a smile of childlike frankness and 
great kindness, forming a striking contrast 
to the austerity of the upper portion, which 
is continually agitated by involuntary move- 
ment.” 

The organization of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra is complete tor next season, and 
rehearsals will begin immediately upon 
Mahler’s arrival. The first concert is 
scheduled for November 1. 











May Not Allow Cavalieri to Sing with 


St. Paul Symphony Claudia Albright with Her Favorite 


Sr. Paut, MInN., Sept. 24.—As the result Dog 


of the marital troubles of Lina Cavalieri 
and Robert W. Chanler, it is possible that 
action may be taken here to prevent the 
singer's appearance with the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra on February 7. The mat- 


BERLIN, Sept. 3.—The engagement of 
Claudia Albright, the American mezzo-so- 
prano, formerly of the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, by that time-honored operatic in- 
stitution, the Bremen Stadttheater, is flat- 


ter is receiving general discussion and club 7 om , < al 
women are considering the advisability of ‘tS testimonial of her talent. Miss 
petitioning the management of the orchestra Albright entered upon her duties on the 
to substitute another soloist. Musicians say St © September. O. P. J. 


there is ground for the protest, inasmuch ; ; 

as Cavalieri is scheduled to sing with the Macmillen to Be Buffalo Soloist 
orchestra in an educational institution, sup- Francis Macmillen, the violinist. will be 
ported by public subscription, its purpose {he soloist at the April concert of. the 
being to uplift musical taste rather than (yido Chorus, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

merely to entertain amusement seekers. SKK ae 


ae A piano and organ recital was given on 

George A. Walter, the Hoboken tenor, September 15 by Alice Jackson, pianist, and 

who has made an enviable reputation in Harry Jackson, organist, in the First Con- 

Germany as a Bach singer, has come for gregational Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. The 

ward as a composer with ten songs that program included Ro by Bach, Guil- 

have just been published. mant, Liszt, Lemare, Mendelssohn, Mac- 
Dowell, Rubinstein and | Reinecke. 





Edith Miller, the Canadian contralto, was 
a recent soloist at the Queen’s Hall Prome- 
nade Concerts in London. 


Mark Hambourg is touring England and 
Scotland with a concert company. 
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A FAIRLY CONDUCTED CONTEST? 


The smarting epistolary flagellation recently admin- 
istered those who have-been superintending the ma- 
chinery of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s prize 
contest for American composers has, together with the 
almost simultaneous advent of the competition’s time 
limit, rudely dispelled the lethargic haze which seemed 


to have settled like a pall over all concerned. But 
while the possible identity of the author of the in- 
fluential letter has been determined only by surmise 


unsupported by evidence of any apparent worth, it be- 
comes clear from the emphatic statement of denia! 
which issued from the Metropolitan at the eleventh 
hour that he is a personage whose good will is worth 
having, who more or less rightly suspects that some- 
thing is rotten in the state of Denmark and who must 
be placated at all costs. 

It has not required the present issue to make clear 
that the management of the entire competition has 
been seriously defective. That fact became plain some 
time ago when persons interested in the matter made 
various inquiries at the Metropolitan concerning a few 
bare facts, upon which information should have been 
the easiest thing in the world to obtain, but could find 
no one qualified to furnish the desired satisfaction. 
Or, better still, the trouble can be traced back to the 
very inception of the affair, when no attempt was made 
to reveal the identity of those who had been deputed 
judges of the operas submitted. This matter in par- 
ticular was sufficient to have exposed the Metropolitan 
directors to harsh but none the less justifiable criti- 
though it must be confessed that the generally 
their 


cism, 
alert commentators made little of 

Composers and public certainly enjoyed full right to 
know the standing of those upon whom devolved the 
responsibility of creating an era in the history of 
American music, and of disposing of even so compar- 
atively small a sum as $10,000. Their rights were pic- 
turesquely ignored, though a little 
have shown that no good and much harm might come 
of it. 

The institution of the contest was one of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s first acts upon entering He was totally 
wnfamiliar with American methods and 
and had come straight from Italy, 
of such a prize customary as to 
duced to a system. In 
in his perfectly laudable desire to endear himself from 
the outset to the people he was to serve, he thought- 
lessly made himself sponsor for such a competitive 
movement, assuming then and there that since it pro- 
duced beneficent results in there 
no earthly reason why it should not do the same 
providing that the much-abused American composer 
was qualified to “deliver the goods.” Doubtless cir- 


opportunities. 


foresight would 


office. 
conditions, 

the 

have 


where offering 


is so been re- 


his enthusiasm, therefore, and 


his own country was 


here, 


cumstances in the interim have made him a sadder and 
a wiser man. 


The effect on the onlookers of the anonymity of the 
jury becomes more and more apparent as the difficul- 
ties involved in the selection of a properly qualified 
one are considered. A jury composed exclusively of 
American composers or persons with pronounced 
American sympathies would be unsatisfactory for the 
obvious reason that they would be likely to favor crea- 
tions of relatively small intrinsic value if the general 
quality of matter submitted failed to rise above medi- 
ocrity, on the ground that native talent might thus 
be spurred on to better things. Another, which con- 
sidered itself under no obligations in either way, might 
refuse to award the prize at all. But more important 
than that, a jury of opera directors or persons in any 
affiliated with them might be hindered in their 
decisions by a far graver danger—that of pressure 
brought to bear by a European publishing house. 

It is known to all, of course, that the large ma- 
jority of the Italian operas to-day most in demand 
and favor are controlled body and soul by a single 
publishing firm. To displease this firm would mean 
the irretrievable loss of most of the paying operas in 
the répertoire. And what more flagrant method of 
provoking its sovereign displeasure than by creating 
commodity for which it did not hold 
the recipe? <A_ highly American opera 
would manifestly bring in a call for more. If that call 
were duly answered it would deprive the foreign prod- 
uct of a goodly percentage of representation and the 
foreign publishing house of a goodly percentage of 
royalties. As a very little bit of prevention is worth 
a big dose of curative medicine, reason parties on the 
other side of the water, it were better to hinder the 
course of the contest so as effectually to stifle its existence 
in ovo, than to run any chances. So why not awe with 
dire threats those over whom it yet may exercise its 
and exorcise to do its will? 


way 


a demand for a 
successful 


control 
Circumstantial evidence points to such a course as 
having been the case. The reported extension of time 
—which the Metropolitan officials for some time made 
not the slightest effort to deny—was manifestly unjust 
to the composers who had spent much time and money 
to complete their scores. But the date for the initial 
production of a very important (commercially, at least) 
new Italian work is close at hand and the persons in- 
terested in its success were in a tight place, if our 
above stated surmise be true. Their hands were badly 
tied. Postponement seemed the only available tempo- 
rary with directorial dignity, and 
such doubtless have the result had not 
popular opinion tardily but firmly been aroused. Now 
the are in and the Metropolitan 
must abide by its promise—in part, if nothing more. 


remedy consistent 


would been 


twenty-five scores 





WHY NOT TRY JAVA? 


Why is it that the percentage cf failures in the musi- 
cal profession is so lamentably large? Merely because 
the supply of artists is infinitely greater than the de- 
mand. It would seem, therefore, that those to whom it 
is not given to reach the frozen heights of their calling 
and to command the applause and box-office receipts 
of the principal music centers of the world would en- 
fields for the their 
talents in such places as are not generally considered 
worthy of notice by their more favored kinsmen. Such 
is the opinion voiced in the letter of Frans M. Knoote 
which appears in another part of MusicaL AMERICA. 


deavor to discover exercise of 


Mr. Knoote, writing from Wanasoeka, Java, inquires 
why so few musicians deign to visit that quarter of the 
world, adding that the few who do are always effusively 
welcomed, and that the financial results of the visit are 
such the material human nature to 
rejoice greatly. The people of Java, he continues, are 
great music lovers, the country is magnificent, and the 
heat is a negligible quantity compared to that of New 
York in 

If all things are as Mr. 
offer a 
budding talent. 
ninety-nine out of a hundred persons are aware of these 
facts. To the average man a mention of Java brings 
up visions of rank tropical vegetation, a steady continu- 
and 


as cause side of 


Summer. 
the Antipoedes 
development of 


Knoote writes, 
great field for the 
The unfortunate part of it is that not 


certainly 


ity of torrid heat, venomous and ferocious beasts, 
anthropophagically disposed natives rushing about in pic- 
turesque déshabille, a number of coffee plan- 


tations being about the only suggestion of civilization. 


states of 


Such thoughts are not conducive to an extensive immi- 
gration of singers, Be- 
that, even musicians do not care to place such a 
and 


pianists, violinists or organists. 
sides 
large fragment of the world between themselves 
their relatives. 

But if Java is indeed such an Elysian spot as Mr. 
Knoote describes, musical folk should sit up and take 
notice; and in behalf of their own country the Javanese 
concert managers would do well to indulge in more 





extensive advertisement of its charms and glittering 
inducements. 





THE CHARLTON-DAMROSCH CLASH 


The controversy between Walter Damrosch, director 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, and Loudon 
Charlton, manager of the Pittsburg Orchestral season, 
the full correspondence of which is revealed in Musica 
AMERICA this week, has a significance which goes be- 
yond a mere clash between two opposing business in- 


terests. It involves the question as to whether the 
management of an orchestra, which, in the course of 
events, must engage soloists from various agencies, 


can be placed with propriety in the hands of one who 
controls or has an interest in one of these special 
bureaus. 

It was perfectly proper and an evidence of good busi- 
ness judgment on the part of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
Association to engage a man of Mr. Charlton’s experi- 
ence to handle the local season of concerts by visiting 
orchestras. His comprehensive knowledge of the 
musical situation, his relations with the leading orches- 
his success in handling the orchestral 


trust placed in him by 


tras and artists, 
season in St. Louis merited the 
the Pittsburg association. 
Invested with the necessary authority Mr. Charlton 
was in a position to use his own judgment in the se- 
lection of orchestras and The people who 
employed him hold him responsible only for the success 
or failure of the orchestral series, and since he is willing 
to stand or fall by the results the complaint of Mr. 
not seem well-advised nor reasonable. 


soloists. 


Damrosch does 
As a matter of self-protection, if for no other reason, 
itis manifest that Mr. Charlton would not deliberately 
antagonize the orchestras with which he hopes to do 
business for his New York agency in the future. 





“After 
turned into mediocre geese,” 
to the prevalent German habit of honoring every new 
hatched unfledged modern composer with a “festival.” 
Isn’t it rather the public which has been the biggest 
from the very beginning? 


a lapse of a few years the musical swans are 
exclaims the Sun, referring 


“goose” 
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DePachmann and Arnold Somlyo 


This photograph shows the pianist, Vladimir DePach- 


manager of the concert de- 
partment of the Baldwin Co., in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, near Paris. The pianist, who is a collector of 
precious stones, is seen showing a sapphire blue dia- 
mond which cost him $14,000 to Mr. Somlyo. 


mann, and Arnold Somlyo, 


Carson—Mary Carson, the Texas singer, who has 
been winning operatic laurels in Italy, has been resting 
at Lake Como, where she has sung in three concerts 
with marked success. 


Caruso—Popular appreciation of Caruso’s voice was 
not always what it is now. Verdi, for one, had small 
confidence in him. “When I created Feodor in Milan,’ 
says the tenor, “he asked the nz mes: = the artists, and 
when he heard mine he inte rrupted: ‘Caruso? They tell 
me he has a fine voice, but it seems to me that his 
head is not in its place.’” 


McArthur.—Alexander McArthur, the biographer of 
Rubinstein, is a warm admirer of the genius of Pader- 
ewski. “Paderewski’s Liszt is a revelation and a nov- 
elty,’ the writer declares. “In fact, while listening | 
could hardly grasp the stupendous fact that new beauties 
had been interpreted in a Liszt rhapsody.” 


Sevcik.—Sevcik, the violin pedagogue, compels his 
pupils to practice as many hours daily as their strength 
will allow, making them play small sections of passages 
backwards and forwards hundreds, even thousands, of 
times, in every possible fingering and variety of bow- 
ing. 
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GIACOMO PUCCINI 
AND ONE OF HIS 
COLLABORATORS 
































Carignani and Puccini 


The accompanying snapshot which was 
sent by Puccini to the American baritone, 
Francis Rogers, shows the Italian com- 
poser in the foreground, and in back of 
him Carlo Carignani, who has made the 
piano score of the “Girl of the Golden 
West.” 

There are as yet few persons who know 
just who is the author of the libretto of 
Puccini's new opera. There were three 
writers engaged in the process of trans- 
forming the Belasco play, as a matter of 
fact, the first having been the late Luigi 
Illica, the second, one Civvini, and the last 
Carlo Zangarini. Ilica began the work, 
but died before it had progressed far. Civ- 
vini followed, but eventuallv abandoned the 
task, and the libretto finally took its pres- 
ent shape under the hands of Zangarini. 





YAW TO CIRCLE THE GLOBE 


Coloratura Soprano Booking for Tour 
from California to California 


Ellen Beach Yaw, the coloratura soprano, 
will make a concert tour of the world from 
California, west to Cailfornia. The date for 
the start has not been set. 

Mme. Yaw’s first stop out of America 
will be Honolulu, after which she will ap- 
pear in many of the principal cities of the 
world, including several engagements in 
Europe, on the Continent and in England. 
The tour will take many months to com- 
plete. 

With Mme. Yaw will be the flutist, Jay 
Plowe, late of the Royal Opera of Berlin, 
and Mary Newman, pianist, as accompanist. 
Mr. Plowe is very highly spoken of by Dr. 
Karl Muck and others of high standing. 

The tour is under the management of 
Goldthwaite and Newman of Los Angeles, 


Cal. 





Gisela Weber to Appear in Concerts, 
Recitals and Chamber Music 


Mme. Gisela Weber, who is sojourning 
in the West, will shortly return to New 
York to prepare for the coming season 
She will be heard in concerts and recitals, 
and will also feature chamber music. The 
Gisela Weber Trio, includine herself as 
violinist; Mrs. Georgiana H. Thomas, pi- 
ano, and Leo Schulz, ’cello, will be heard in 
a series of concerts and recitals, the exact 
dates of which will soon be announced. 





Haensel & Jones’ Artists to Appear at 
Lake Erie College 


The music department of Lake Erie Col- 
lege, at Painesville, O., has secured its en- 
tire course of musical attractions from 
Messrs. Haensel & Jones, of New York. 
The opening concert will be a recital by 


Mme. Florence Mulford, the mezzo-soprano, 
Wednesday evening, November 16. Sigis- 
mond Stojowski, the pianist, will give a 
recital at the second concert, Friday eve- 
ning, January 20, and Francis Macmillen, 
the violinist, will be the star attraction at 
the fourth and last concert, Wednesday 
evening, March 15. 


VARIED YEAR’S PROGRAM 
FOR COAST SOCIETY 


Long Beach Philharmonic Beginning Its 
Fifth Season—Will Study Sev- 
eral Choral Works 


Lone Beacu, CAL., Sept. 12.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society, the oldest and largest 
musical organization in Long Beach, began 
rehearsals for its fifth season of concerts 
to-night. The officers of the society are: A. 
J. Swingle, president; F. E. Maslen, vice- 
president; May Volk, treasurer, and Ada 
M. Miner, secretary; Mrs. W. E. Wiseman, 
A. L. Parmley and H. M. Fay, executive 
committee. 

Dr. C. R. Mitchell and Mrs. C. R. Mitch- 
ell, who have served the club as conductor 
and accompanist, respectively, for the last 
four years, have been chosen to fill the 
same positions for another season. 

The first program of the year will be a 
miscellaneous one, embracing the following 
choral works: “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch; 
“Brunette,” a “chanson” of the seventeenth 
century; “Gipsy Life,’ Op. 20, by Schu- 
mann; the Spanish “Estudiantina,” by La- 
come, and the ever-popular “Good Night, 
Beloved,” by Pinsuti. 

In addition to the work of the local mu- 
sicians, a soloist of note will be imported 
for each concert. 

Following is a partial list of the works 
performed by the society during the last 
four years: 

Anderton, “The Wreck of the Hesperus” ; Bee- 
thoven, “Hallelujah,” from “Mt. of Olives’; Bel- 
lini, ‘‘Phantom Chorus,” from “La Sonnambula’ 3 
Costa, ‘With Sheathed Swords,’ ” from ‘‘Naz aman, 
and “Zion Awake’’; Cowan, “Bridal Chorus,” from 
“The Rose Maiden’’; Coleridge-Taylor, “Hia 
watha’s W omg pope Donizetti, “Bridal 
Chorus,” from uci Fanning, ‘Song of the 
Vikings” ; Gounod, “« Soldier’ s Chorus,’ from 
“Faust”; Handel, ‘'The Messiah”; Lacome, “Estu- 
diantina”; Mascagni, ‘‘Easter Chorus,” from “Cav- 
alleria’’; Mendelssohn, “Hear My Prayer, ““Fare- 
well to the Forest” and “The Lark”; Rossini, *‘In- 
flammatus,”’ , from the “Stabat Mater,” and “Swift 
as a Bird,” from “William Tell”; Spohr, “The 
Last | ao ep Verdi, “‘Anvil Chorus, . from 
‘‘Trovatore,’’ ““Tower Scene”’ and ““Misere re,” from 
“Trovatore,”’ “Italia, Beloved,” from ‘Lucrezia’ 
and ‘“*Matador’s Chorus,” from “La ,, Praviata”’ ; 
Weber, finale to first act of “Euryanthe” and “Vic 
toria,” from “Der Freischiitz’’; Wagner, “Spin- 
ning Chorus,” from “The Flying Dutchman. 








REGINA VICARINO’S SUCCESS 


She Has Charmed San Francisco by Her 
Work in Italian Operas 


A new vocal star of the first magnitude 
has been discovered in California. She is 
the young soprano, Regina Vicarino. Miss 
Vicarino’s name is not unfamiliar to New 
York audiences, as she appeared on sun 
dry occasions on the proerams of the Man- 
hattan Opera House. The roles for which 
she was cast were so small, however, that 
she had practically no opportunity to show 
the things of which she was capable. Of 
late she has been singing in Italian operas 
with the Bevani Opera Company, appear- 
ing in such roles as Violetta, the three 
heroines of the “Tales of Hoffmann,” and 
other parts of that type. It is a remarkable 
fact that only once before has this triple 
role been undertaken by the one singer. 

Miss vicarino has delighted her hearers 
by the exquisite quality of her voice, her 
perfect diction, her flexibility of colorature 
execution, and the depth of sentiment which 
she knows hew to infuse into her music. 
She made of Violetta a very different fig- 
ure than the stage marionette generally por- 
trayed, and her rendering of the love scenes 
and the death scene was pronounced admi 
rable. It is not generally known that Miss 
Vicarino is American, but the truth of 
the matter is that she was born in New 
York City. She is a pupil of Arthur Law 
rason. 


Columbia Concer eatecy of Portland, 
Ore., Has Big Enrollment 


PoRTLAND, Ore., Sept. 19.—The Columbia 
Conservatory of Music announces an en 
rollment for the coming year far exceeding 
expectations. The growth of this excellent 
school during the past year has been sur- 
prising and it has been necessary to add 
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several new teachers. Nancy A. Beals, who 
since her return from study in france and 
Italy has been associated with her mother, 
Mrs. Edward Alden Beals, in teaching, has 
been engaged to take charge of the vocal 
department. Frank G. Eichenlaub, violinist, 
and Harry Van Dyke, pianist, both of whom 
have had the best European training, have 
also been engaged. 

Dr. Emil Enna has returned from his trip 
to Denmark and is very enthusiastic over 
the music and composers of that country. 
He says many American compositions are 
known and admired there, and he plans to 
tour the Scandinavian countries in concert 
with his sister, Harriett Enna, soprano, in 
1912. 


The Steers-Coman management an- 
nounces an excellent series of subscription 
concerts for this Winter. The first will be 
given by Berenice di Pasquali and Antonio 
Scotti. Later will appear Mischa Elman, 
Busoni, Gogorza and Mme. Gerville-Réache. 

H. C 


Alma Gluck to Give Song Recital 


Alma Gluck, soprano of the Metropolitan 
(pera Company, will make her first appear- 
ance in New York this season in a song 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall on the evening 
of October 18, under the management of 
the Quinlan International Musical Agency. 
Miss Gluck has spent a large part of her 
vacation time in preparing this program. 











A CHICAGO TEACHER AT HIS FAVORITE SPORT 


























Theodore S. Bergey, Director of the Bergey School of Music, of Chicago, in His 
Motor Boat on the Calumet River, with His Wife and One of His Pupils 
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EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah, Lucy Gates, Royal Opera 
House, Berlin; George Hamlin, 


House, Stuttgart, and many other 
prominent artists. : 
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PIANIST and TEACHER 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Java as a Field for Concert Artists 


BANDONEY-WANASOEK, JAVA, Dutcn EAstT 
InpiEs, Aug. II, IQIO. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Would it be of any interest to your read- 
ers to know that Java is an island where 
good artists are very welcome and where 
the financial results of their concerts are so 
satisfactory that we always see them come 
back again for another tournée? Why is 
it, I wonder, that in Europe there is at 
present such enormous competition between 
them that 95 per cent. pass from one dis- 
appointment to another, even if it may seem 
that they are doing wonderfully well! Per- 
sons of all classes, nationalities and of 
every profession one can think of, from 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, bankers or sol- 
diers to the simplest workman, emigrate— 
why should not the artist look for a new, 
a still larger field for his work? Why 
should it be that people at present are sur- 
prised to hear that a young Canadian singer, 
Eva Gauthier, whose name we recently read 
among the new Covent Garden artists, is 
coming to Java, too, on her way to Aus- 
tralia? To tell the truth, we feel a little 
flattered, because of her European reputa- 
tion; we see in her the enterprising young 
artist, who has already our sympathy before 
she is out here. 

Why should this be so, where the strug- 
gle for artists seems to be much greater 
than in any other profession? We here 
are great music lovers, we pay for our 
seats from 5 to 20 francs; our cities big 
enough for concerts are numerous, the 


country is magnificent, the heat not half 
so bad as I found it sometimes in New 
York, Spain or Italy. Any good artist 


makes money here. 

Is there anybody who has the courage to 
come out here? Yours truly, 

FrRANS M. KNOooTE. 

P. S—If I can be of any use to one of 
your readers, I shall be glad to help them 
out and to direct them to the right people 
to do their business with in Java. 


Disregard of English in Music 


Cuicaco, Sept. 20, 1910. 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

The first step a foreign country takes 
after making new conquests is to insist 
upon the vernacular being taught every- 
where. It is with extreme reeret that we 
see in England, and more especially in the 
United States, millions of dollars being con- 
tributed to opera in which our national lan- 
guage plays no part. Foreign singers would 
quickly learn to sing English as well, if not 
better, than we do were it demanded, but 
they see they may go on singing their own 
tongues, putting themselves to no further 
trouble, since they all recognize ours as a 
pleasure- -seeking, not an art (music) lov- 
ing public. For did we truly love music 
we would take the vocal branch sufficiently 
seriously to demand the use of our own 
language in it. 


Without a proper understanding of texts 
this branch is but an amusement, not an 
art, to us. If all the musical papers took 
the stand and demanded our language on 
the operatic, as on our theatrical, stage, 
they would quickly see a most responsive 
approval on the part of our public. This 
step would further go toward protecting our 
composers and artists, who have too long 
good-naturedly given the first place to out- 
siders. If native authors are not first en- 
couraged by their own publishers and public, 
where may they hope to turn? Many Amer- 
ican writers having been sent to Europe, 
have sufficient knowledge of foreign 
tongues to expatriate themselves in their 
work, and have not too many already taken 
this step? It seems now the time, before 
more generous art-patrons spend their 
money on opera in America, that the proper 
system be established which will enlighten 
them as to their duty in this matter. 

Berlin does not demand that its audiences 
be made up of linguists, but gives its opera 
in German, this enabling its entire public 
to understand, not offering its vocal music 
for the few who have been able to spend 
years on languages—too often to the det- 
riment of their own. The linguist has never 
yet proved himself to be the most intelli- 
gent of human beings. A proper knowl- 
edge of one’s own language should always 
be the first consideration. E. E. F. 


Music in the Public Schools 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Sept. 22, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat America: 

[ was glad to notice in a late number of 
your paper an article touching upon the re- 
lation of the music teacher and the study 
of the piano, especially, to the public 
schools. It is the most difficult problem 
which the teacher of young pupils has to 
face, and has caused the writer much se- 
rious thought. No matter how well chil- 
dren may start in music, as soon as they 
reach the upper grades and the school 
work presses, the music is usually dropped, 
often not to be taken up again, while the 
attitude of the teacher, if not openly an- 
tagonistic, is such as to impress the pupils 
with a fear of being dropped from their 
grade, and with the idea that nothing out- 
side the school is of the slightest conse- 
quence. The children feel themselves over- 
worked if they study music, while this 
becomes a burden and distasteful to them, 
instead of the relaxation and pleasure it 
should be. 

I am glad to find that in a few schools 
piano music is given a place, and I very 
much wish that MusicaAt AMERICA might, 
from time to time, add its word and influ- 
ence to such a cause. The work of the 
average music teacher is hard enough at 
best, but doubly so when he lacks the sup- 
port of the school, and when his most tal- 
ented pupils are liable to stop their lessons 
at any time, on account of school work. 

Sincerely, 


A Country Music TEACHER. 





TALKING MACHINE VOICES 





Sopranos Demand Different Recording 
Diaphragms from All Others 


Coming to the actual recording, says Lon- 
don Tit-Bits, the task of photographing, as 
it were, the voice of a soprano is vastly 
different to recording a baritone or tenor. 
Of*all voices the soprano is the most diffi- 
cult, not to catch, but to hold in control. 
This may be explained by saying that the 
act of singing through the receiving horn 
vibrates a slender diaphragm controlling the 
movements of a tiny needle-point. These 
vibrations are recorded ‘on. a warm, soft- 
wax plate or disc, and the effect of the high 
soprano notes is to vibrate the diaphragm 
so violently that it actually shudders, and 
the needle cuts so ragged a track that in 
the subsequent reproduction the result is 
a blatant shriek, or, as the trade term has 
it, a “blast.” 

Special diaphragms have accordingly to be 


used for recording soprano voices; indeed, 
most of the “recording angels” (as the 
experts are facetiously called) have a 


special diaphragm for each and every artist 
or band, chosen after careful experiment as 
being best suited to the timbre or power 
of the performer’s voice. 

Even so, there are still many artists (es- 
pecially of the feminine gender) whose 
voices have proved totally unsuited to the 
conditions of recording, and this is a 


matter that has so far baffled the most 
painstaking of experts. There is some in- 
definable quality or characteristic in these 
voices that completely defies all efforts to 
reproduce them. One noteworthy case is 
that of a celebrated contralto, who stead- 
fastly refused for many years to make rec- 
ords for this very reason. Latterly, how- 
ever, she yielded to pressing requests, and 
her admirers cannot understand why the 
records bearing her name give off a noise 
that is something between the hissing of 
steam and the efforts of a low-comedy ven- 
triloquist. But the reason is simply that 
her voice is not suitable for recording. 





London Literary Honor for Ohio Au- 
thority on Musical Topics 


William H. Dana, A. R. A. M., president 
of Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, O., 
has been elected a member of the Authors’ 
Club, of London, Eng. Mr. Dana’s works 
on harmony, counterpoint, thorough bass, 
instrumentation and other musical subjects 
are well known. Mr. Dana was one of 
the founders of the M. T. N. A. 


Whitehill to , Siak in . “Elijah” 


announced of Clar- 
former Metropolitan 
Opera House baritone, to sing in the per- 
formance of the “Elijah” which the New 
York Oratorio Society is to give this Win- 
ter. 





The engagement is 
ence Whitehill, the 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic 
finishing tor concert, oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rap ld, soprano, Metro- 
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soprano, Metro litan Opera Company; Mme. 
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Conried Grand Opera Company, Allen Hinckley, 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor , Royal Opera. Berlin: Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Royal 
Opera, Dresden: Mme. Sara "Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto. Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
baritone, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 

singers. 
Resume teaching Oct. ist, 1910. 
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Studio. 51 East 64th Street New York 
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Graduate Munich, Dresden 
Paris Conservatories 
“Nothing more perfect could be 
imagined than the playing of this 
Artist."—Deutscher RKeichsan- 
seiger, Berlin, Germany. 
Address: Indianapolis 
Conservatory of usic 


HERBERT MILLER 


BARITONE 
VOICE DEVEL@PMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


STUDIO, 626 FINE ARTS B’LD’C, CHICAGO 
GEORGE ASHLEY 


BREWSTER 


TENOR 
Puplis Accepted. OHIO BLDC. SHICAGO, ILA, 
Recitals— Concerts— Oratcrnvs 














MAX WERTHEIM 


Grand Opera Tenor and Concert Singer 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Berlin W. 15, Konstanzerstr. 6 (Near Kurfurstendamm) 
Tel. Wilmersdorff 4068 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
G. B. Lamperti 


BERLIN, PRACERSTRASSE i1 


GIRAUDET 


112 E. 19th Street, New York 


For Terms Address: ANDRE TRIDON, Rep., 


OF THE PARIS OPERA 


The Art of Singing 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER TO MAY 


"Phone 778 Cramercy 
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MILWAUKEE MERGER 


Wisconsin Conservatory of Music Be- 





FIRST PICTURE TAKEN OF A SCENE FROM “PAOLETTA” 


PREPARING FOR EISTEDDFOD 





Welsh Singers of Wisconsin Organizing 
Choruses for Big Chicago 





comes Part of Marquette 
University 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 26.—An agreement has 
been closed between Marquette University 
and the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
by which the latter institution will hence- 
forth be known as the musical department 
of the University. However, the Conserva- 
tory of Music will not lose its autonomy. 
President McCabe, of Marquette, has ap- 
pointed Father Heman the faculty regent 
of the newly-acquired department. J. H. 
Frank has been made dean and Dr. L. F. 
Frank, associate dean and secretary. W. 
H. Upmeyer remains treasurer, and Mrs. 
M. Oehlert, assistant secretary. The board 
of musical directors is composed of Wil- 
helm Middleschulte, Chicago; Louis Gerard 
Sturm, Mrs. Norman Hoffman, Katherine 
Clarke, Ludwig H. Wrangell, Lillian Watts 
and Edith Rose Weil. 

The new department of Marquette Uni- 
versity was organized in the fall of 1800. 
J. H. Frank, as president, and Dr. L. F. 
Frank, as vice-president, have from the be- 
ginning been at the head of the conserva- 
tory. The following is a list of instructors 
in all departments for the sason IQI0-IQI1. 
Pianoforte: Mrs. Norman Hoffman, Wil- 
helm Middleschulte, Louis Gerard Sturm, 
Liborius Semmann, Ilo Paulus, Florence 
Bassett, Marie Fossing, Tillie Kerler, Ad- 
die Gay, Olga Marcan, Laura Kalman and 
Esther Stoffel. Vocal: Katherine Clarke, 
Lillian Watts and Jane Hutchison. Violin: 
Ludwig Wrangell, Henry Winsauer and 
Pearl Brice. ’Cello: John Nelson. Organ: 
Wilhelm Middleschulte and Winogene 
Hewitt. Clarinet: A. F. Brendel. Theory 
of Music: Wilhelm Middleschulte, Louis 
Gerard Sturm and Liborius Semmann. His- 
torical and other lectures: Louis Gerard 
Sturm. Dramatic art, elocution and art of 
expression: Edith snose Weil, Josephine 
Seng. Public school music: Lillian Watts 
Ensemble and sight reading: Members of 
piano faculty. Accompanist: Wuinogene 
Hewitt. M. N. S. 


Mischa Pinan 4 to Tow. Canadien North- Carl Gantvoort, as “Gomarez,” 


west This Season HE first picture taken of a scene from 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, who opens the American opera, “Paoletta,” which 
his American season shortly, will follow has met with such distinguished success as 
Mme. Melba through the newly opened produced in Cincinnati, is shown herewith 
Northwest Canadian territory before he 





and Edna Blanche Showalter, as “Paoletta” 


Competition 


RAcINE, Wis., Sept. 26.—Welsh singers, 
of this city, Milwaukee, R: indolph and Cam- 
bria are preparing to organize a mixed male 
and female chorus to enter into competi- 
tion at an Eisteddfod, or Welsh singing and 
literary festival, in Chicago, January 2, 
1911. This will be the largest Eisteddfod 
held by the Welsh residents of the North- 
west for more than six years, and it is 
understood that choruses from Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and other 
States will enter the competition. The pro- 
gram will include competition of quartet, 
duets and solos as well as of mixed and 
unmixed choruses. 

The principal contest will be the mixed 
chorus for voices of not more than one hun- 
dred or less than eighty-five. The rendi- 
tions will be “Thanks Be to God,” Mendels- 
sohn, and “Sleep, My Beloved,” J. H. Rob- 
erts. The first prize in this competition will 
be $500 and the second $200. 

In the male chorus competition for not 
less than forty nor more than fifty voices, 
the renditions will be “Cambrian Song of 
Freedom,” T. J. Davies, and “Sleep, My 
Lady, Sleep,” Gwilym Gwent. The first 
prize 1s $200 and the second prize $75. In 
the women’s competition each chorus to 
have not less than twenty-five nor more 
than thirty-five voices, the renditions select- 
ed are “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” Prothe- 
roe, and “Bells of Aberdovey,” D. Emelyn 
a ans. In this competition the first prize 

s $75 and the second $35. M.N. S. 


Carlos Hasselbrink Resumes Teaching 
in New York 


Carlos Hasselbrink, of No. 183 West 
Kighty-seventh street, New York, has re- 
turned from his country seat in Sullivan 
County to resume his teaching at the New 
York Institute of Musical Art, and also at 
- his studio in this city. Mr. Hasselbrink 1s 
. a great lover of fishing and spent a most 
enjoyable Summer pursuing his favorite 
pastime. 





The scene is from the third act and shows 


: ‘ Conrad Ansorge, the Berlin pianist, has 
the Moor, Gomarez (Carl Gantvoort), 


been conducting classes in Kénigsberg, East 








finishes his year’s work. Owing, however, ; ne DF: 
to climatic conditions in this part of Cana- 
da, he will not visit Saskatchewan, Medicine 
. » Hat, Calgary and Regina, in which places 
Quinlan International he is to play, until after the conclusion of 
his Pacific Coast engagement, which ends 

Musieal Agency early next May. 

NEW YORK LONDON AUSTRALIA Quesnel Winning Favor on Melba Tour 
(Successors to the Henry Wolfsohn Musica! Bureau) Albert Quesnel continues to win encomi 


New York Office - - 1 West 34th Street ums on the Canadian tour which he is 


making with Mme. Melba. In St. John his 
Telephone: Cahle Address: 


6204 Murray Hill “Labiated.’’ New York three numbers wert described as t ik ng the 
house by storm,” and he was praised for his 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
John B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 


Kate S. Chittenden, Harry Rowe Shelley, R. Huntington Woodman, Paul Savage, 
H. Rawlins Baker, McCall Lanham, Wm. F.Sherman, Mary Fidelia Burt, Leslie J. Hodgson, 
Fannie Green, Katharine L. Taylor, Geo. Coleman Gow, Dan'l Gregory Mason, May I. Ditto, 
John Cornelius Griggs 




















25th Season, Monday, October 3d, 1910 





Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Send for circulars and catalogues 
Metropolitan Opera House 


tas ALDA 
New York 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 














=== HOCIAN 
MAUD POWELL 
H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE KRYL WAGNER-AGENCY ANNOUNCES 
Tour opens October 28 and 29 with 
For terme address C. L. Wagner, St Pau! Symphony Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn., or Bohumir Kryl, 1900 South Spau/ding, Chicago WW 
“The Greatest of living American Violinists, and the Greatest and 
DRAMATIC TENOR 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
DANILL B Address The Quinian Internationa! Musical Agency, Succes- 
sors to the Woifsohn Bureau 1 West 34th Street, New York 


RETURN TO AMERICA—THE YOUNG BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 
Thomas ‘Orcheara 
most Temperamental and Successful Violinist of her sex Anywhere.” 
ee Sasiavsky String Quartet 
ALEXANDER 

















Alexander Sasiavsky - - « - - *Violia 
MiOLINIST I Rudolf Rissland ------- Vielle 

ctor Kolar ee eeeeeee Viela 
CONCERT MASTER N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Alois Reiser - +--+ - -- Violoncelle 


Direction of MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 





throwing the hypnotic spell over Paoletta Prussia. 
(Edna Blanche Showalter). 

SOLO °CELLIST 
“clear tenor of great dramatic power,” VLAD. 
which enabled him “to share with the prima ae 
donna the honors of the evening.” At the DUBINSKY 
conclusion of the Melba tour Mr. Quesnel ky 





PUPILS~——— 

Formerly ist_ ‘cellist, Phila. 
Orchestra. esidence: 50 E. 
89th St., N. Y.’Phone 5348 Lenox 


will devote himself to concertizing at such 
times as his operatic engagements permit. 
Loudon Charlton is booking his tour. 





Southern and Canadian Tours for JOHN 
Tibaldi BARNES 
Arturo Tibaldi, the English violinist, will 


* TENOR—Concerts, Recitals, Oratoric 


Personal Address: 317 W. 95th St., N.Y. Tel. 4650 River 
Exe \usive Management : HAENSEL & JONES, 1 E. 42¢ st., u.Y. 


MRS. STACEY 


WILLIAMS 


VOICE CULTURE 
| KIMBALL HALL 


sail from Europe on the steamer La Prov- 
ence on September 24, and will make a 
short tour in the South in early October 
with Mme. Rita Fornia, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. After that he 
will return North to appear in several Ca- 
nadian towns. His tour is under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston. 





CHICAGO 











SOUTHERN SPRING TOUR, APRIL and MAY, 1911 


VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS) 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. 


For information address: 


RADCLIFEE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
Booking for Music Festivals 




















SOPRANO, 


CAROLINE HUDSON _ SOPRA! 


Walter R. Anderson 
ARTHUR L. 


St LAWRASON 


Voice Production and English t Diction 


ALBERT SPALDING 


Season 1909-10 in Europe—Just finished successful season of two months in Russia 
in March, playing in Germany and Italy, April in France. 


Address care of European Representative: J. de la Tour, 4 Rue Tronchet, 
Concert Direction: Paris, France. 








Prominent Students: 
LOUISE GUNNING 
SALLIE FISHER 
LINA ABARBANELL 
REGINA VICARINO 


322 W. 57th St., New York 


"Phone, 8945 C Columbus 








Evelyn C. Phillips 


Sole Direction J. E. FRANCHE, 24 W. Sist St.. New York 
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PERSONAL ADDRESS: 
204 W. 94th ST., NEW YORK 


Half Minute Song Cards 


(A Blend of Philosophy and g vare 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 
12 Cards to the set, $1.25 the set 
Sample Card by mail, 1 5c. 
CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON (Art Dept.) 
246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


HAUSER 


Concert Pianist :: Season 1910-11 


Residence Studio, THE APTHORP, Broad- 
way and 79th St., New York 


Direction, Mrs. Paul Sutorius, 1 W. 24th St. 
LAMBERT 
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TENOR Oratorio Concert Recital 


Soloist, St. Bartholomew's 


Maneoumen’ WALTER R. —- 
5 W. 38th St., New York 
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BASSO CANTANTE 

Pupils Accepted 
Stadio: 111 W.77thSt. Special Song Recital 
Manag’t, Eugene Kuester, 25 W. 42d St., WY. Tel. 3789 Bryant 


SAPMAZSA 








GUSTAV L. 


BECKER 


Cencert Pianist- Teacher Composer 
Stucio Strinway HALL 
New York 

















EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 


BARITO Concert, Recital, Oratorio 


Teacher of Singing 
Lang Studios : : : : : 6 Newbary Street, Boston 
_ Panagement WALTER R ANDERSON. 5 W 38th St New York 
MADAME OLGA 


SAMAROFF 


In America January to May, 1911. 
Apply for Terms and Dates to 


¢. A. ELLIS, 60 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Steinway Piano Used 


Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINCING 
Atelier Building, 33 West svsh Street 
*Phones 4225 and 6965 Col., 
List of iy . ils in eatioks and Con- 
on application, 


Wm. BEARD 


Bass-Baritone 
RECITAL «1 CONCERT »: ORATORIO 
AUDITORIUM BLDC. (Phone, Harrison 1736), CHICAGO 


@ JAMES P. DUNN Se 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


INSTRUCTION IN PIANO & MUSICAL THEORY 


RESIDEWCE STUDIO, 760 DAWSON ST., BRONX, W. ¥. 


uz ZECKWER 


Philadelphia Address 
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108 North 34th St. 


1 East 42d St., New York "Phone, Preston 41811 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 








The final volume of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians* has at last appeared. 
It extends from T to the end of the alpha- 
bet and includes an appendix containing 
further information on subjects treated in 
previous volumes and also of matters of 
too recent origin to have possibly been in- 
corporated in them. This section is by no 
means the least valuable part of the work, 
and is almost one hundred pages in length. 
It is scarcely necessary to renew one’s 
praise of the volume at this date, as all 
those laudatory comments bestowed on the 
previous ones apply with equal justice to 
this. Among the most extensive and note- 
worthy biographical notices in the book 
are those on Tschaikowsky by Rosa New- 
march; on Verdi, by J. R. Milne; on Weber, 
by Philip Spitta, and on Wagner, by the 
editor himself. Of preéminent interest also 
are the articles on temperament, the violin, 
variations, thematic development, violin 
playing and a number of others of the type. 

The appendix is up to date in evéry sense 
of the term. Detailed accounts of the lives 
of such singers as Bonci, Destinn, Sam- 
marco, Scotti and MacCormack are fur- 
nished, and of such conductors as Safo- 
noff and Mahler. There are also numer- 
ous references to musical happenings in 
America as far as European singers’ suc- 
cesses and the presentation of noteworthy 

* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Cloth, 672 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
York, 1910. Price, $5.00. 


Musicians. 
New 


foreign works are concerned. Nevertheless 
the editors have not done all that they 
might have to familiarize their readers with 
the latest development in American compo- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that the 
work of composers of the type of Cilea 
and Giordano is treated with an amount of 
consideration hardlv commensurate with 
its intrinsic value. 

The volume contains twenty-four illus- 
trations comprising portraits of Tamagno, 
Tausig, Taniew, Tschaikowsky, Ternina, 
Tinel, Verdi, Vieuxtemps, Weber, Wolf, 
Carl Zerrahn; and facsimiles of an inter- 
polated number in “Oberon,” by Weber, 


and of a page from W agner’s French ver- 
sion of “Tannhauser.” A remarkable re- 
production of a cast of Waener’s head 


forms a fitting frontispiece to the book. 
ee © 


Volume II of J. B. H. Van der Velpen’s 
“Harmony and Thorough Bass,’* the first 
part of which was reviewed some time ago 
in Musicat America, has been issued. It 
is a teacher’s supplement containing thirty 
exercises in the harmonization of given 
basses and sopranos, a series of examples 
of basses already harmonized, examples of 
various deyices of modulation and of 
modulating melodies harmonized, and con- 
cluding with an Oriental fugue by F. A. 
Andries, a pupil of the author. 


*“Harmony and Thorough Bass,” Vol. II. By 
J. B. H. Van der Velpen. Cloth, 191 pages. Clay- 
ton F. Summey Cc., Chicago. 

















com- 


classical 
said the 


“Some of the greatest 
posers did not make any money,” 
guest at the musicale. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Cumrox. “That 
thought is about the only thing that gives 
me any comfort when I listen to the things 
they made up.”—Tit-Bits. 

Se a 


An entertainment was being given in the 
village school. When the program was half 
over the youthful faces of the scholars 
shone with agreeable anticipation, for the 
very next item was to be a vocal solo by 
Miss Willet, who on many occasions had 
delighted the school with her singing. 
There followed an impatient pause. Finally 
the chairman made the announcement: 

“I am very sorry to say, children, that 
Miss Willet has contracted a cold, and will 
be unable to sing. She is willing, however, 
to recite a poem instead, if you wish it. Do 
you?” 

Several heads in the rear of the room 
became grouped as if in earnest conversa- 
tion. Then they evidently elected a spokes- 
man. 

“Please, sir,” said the boy, “if Miss Willet 
don’t mind, we’d rather have her git up an’ 
try to sing; an’ if her throat’s too sore to 
make a noise, she can make her funny 


faces while the pianner plays the tune.”— 
Tit-Bits. 
* * * 

The village trombone player was return- 
ing through the fields on a very dark night 
after an engagement at an outing some 
miles away, where the drink had proved too 
tempting for him. Feeling rather quaky 
and lonely, he consoled himself with a good 
blast on his instrument to keep his courage 
up. 

Imagine his surprise when he was an- 
swered by what sounded very much like a 
rival at the other end of the field. He blew 
again, much harder, and there was a sec- 
ond response—this time almost in his ear. 
It was from the farmer’s bull, who, in re- 
sponse to a challenge to a further contest, 
promptly tossed the challenger into the 
air. 

When he had recovered from the shock 
the trombone player shouted defiantly into 
the darkness: 

“Tha’ great coward! 





Sut ah can tell thee 


one thing, my lad. Tha’ may be a v: arry 
strong man, but tha’s no musician.”— 
Scraps. 

* * x 


Hostess—Mr, Squibs is going to sing a 
comic song. 

Guest—I knew something would happen. 
I upset the salt at the dinner table—Stray 
Stories. 

* * * 

“Is your suburb wholesome?” 

“No, old chap, it ain’t. My wife lost her 
voice as soon as we moved out here, and’— 


“What's _the price of the lot next to 
yours ?”—Cleveland Leader. 
7 ~ * 


Professor—Have you heard my last com- 
position ? 

Gruff Critic—I hope so.—London Opin- 
10Nn, 





To Miss Christine Miller 


When you sing, this old world’s somber 
cares 
Fade one by one before the light of peace, 
And tender mem’ries steal back unawares 
Till all is joy—till all my yearnings cease ; 
I dwell amid the scenes of past delight 
And in a future wreathed in fancy’s lure, 
There is no thought of sin my dream to 
blight— 
There is no pain, no sorrow, life is pure. 
When you sing my eyes with tears are dim, 
But not with tears that grief can ever 
shed ; 
some 
hymn 
Bids my 
head ; 


rare beauty that within your 


dazed soul lift up to God its 


’Tis then the spirit of the sunset calls— 


The hidden charms of nature beckon 
me— 

My soul leaps forth from mortal prison 
walls 


To bask awhile in strange sublimity. 


When you sing, what care I if to-day 
Should be the last my life on earth must 
know ? 
It seems the music ne’er can fade away 
Nor can its radiance ever cease to glow; 
No mortal strife again would reach my ears 
To drive away the joy to which I cling, 


My soul is free, there are no doubts, n> 
fears— 
A mystic spell sinks o’er me—when you 
sing. 
—G. K. T., in the Pittsburg Bulletin. 





Josef Hofmann to Give Three Recitals 
in New York : 


Josef Hofmann is to be heard in three 
New York pianoforte recitals before he 
makes his season’s début with orchestra. 
His first recital takes place in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 29. 
Hofmann will arrive in America soon and. 
after a brief rest in New York, will com- 
mence his extensive season in several con- 
certs out of the city. 


ume. Clara de Rigaud 


Teacher of Frieda Lang- 
endorff, Metropolitan and 
Berlin Operas. Christiaan 
Hansen, Boston Grand 
Opera. Fanny Ferguson, 
Savage Opera Company. 
Santa arelll, Italian 
Grand Opera. Olive 
Scholey, Toronto Festival, 
Clementine Tetedoux, All 
Souls’ Church. Mabel ‘Leg- 
gett. Redpath tour, E. Ang- 
lin, Helen Sousa, Rosamond 
Chetham, Mabel Guile, 
Mme. Millard in Concert 


Studios: Metropolitan Opera 
House Bidg. Address letters to 
2647 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











The Great 
English 
Contralto 
Will Re-visit 


tiaing Jan- 


, February 
and March. 


Oratorio 
Recital 


Concert 





Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 





SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 





ANNA 


OTTEN 


VIOLINIST 


Exclusive Management 


EUCENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d St., New York 


Francis Rogers 
BARITONE 


Recital Oratorio Concert 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Personal Address, 7 West 43d St., N. Y. 





634 Fifth Avenue, 


sio. al students. 


ELFRIEDE 
STOFFRECE 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


The Distinguished Diseuse 


“She touches greatness.""—New York Evening World. 
© H. JOHNSON, Secretary 
New York 





BERTRAM 


SCHWAHN 


Bass-Baritone 


Management 


J. E. FRANCKE 
24 W. 31st St., New York 
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‘Von En Ende Violin School >": 


ERWEGH 
VON ENDE, J. FRARK RICE an’ others; 


Piano om... nt, 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, ANTOINETTE WARD and others Sing- 
ing Department, ADRIENNE REMENY!, JACOB MASSELL. 


A music school tor beginners, advanced and profes- 
Write or call for prospectus. 


58 WEST 90th STREET NEW YORK 
CONCERT-PIANIST 


SEASON-1910-11—MANAGEMENT 


Eugene Kuester, 25 W. 42d St. 


NEW YORK 








The STILLMAN SYSTEM 


of Class Instruction for Advanced Students 
and Beginners 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS, Laws of PSYCHOL- 
OGY and PHYSIOLOGY Applied to Piano Technic 
Studios; 514 West 114th St., New York 
"Phone, 1417 Morningside 





SOPRANO 5%* Bertholomew's Ctureh 


J/J/Crrns. 


M 
WALTER R. AND 


ement: 
N, 5 West 38th ‘Street 





EDWIN GRASSE 


VIOLINIST 


Manager . 





1402 Broadway, New York 





. A. GODFREY TURNER | 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


5219 HIBBARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


"PHONE, MIDWAY,* 1989 
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i‘HINDERMYER 


TENOR 
ORATORIO -CONCERT- OPERA 


Kuester Concert Direction, 25 W. 42d St. 
Telephone 3789 Bryant 
Personal Address: 215 W. 116th St, W. ¥ 


October I, I9gI0. 
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Learn Our Language—A 
Proved Also a Wise One 





ENGLISH OR NOTHING SAYS LAWRASON 
Foreign Students Who Wish | to Study Singing Under Him Must 


Patriotic Principle That Has 








ig is the fashion among many music teach- 

ers today to impress upon all with 
whom they come into contact the high 
hopes which they entertain of the future 
of the English language in song and opera. 
And then, when pupils come to them in the 
seclusion of their studios, they teach them 
to sing in every tongue except the one they 
have so highly advocated. A notable ex- 
ception to these is Arthur Lawrason, the 
vocal instructor of New York, from whose 


Yorker by birth. So fluently does she enun- 
ciate the Italian language that I have heard 
native Italians at the opera who were ig- 
norant of her American origin speak of 
her as their countrywoman. And I remem- 
ber that on one occasion she attended a 


banquet in Newark at which she was in- 
newspaperman 


troduced to a certain who 


Albert Spalding to Sail for Important 
European Tour 


Albert Spalding, the violinist, will sail 
October 4 on the Kaiser Wilhelm II to ful- 
fill a European tour which promises to be 
as arduous as interesting. Starting at Havre, 
October 15, he will play on successive dates 
in all the principal cities of provincial 
France, ending with a climax of two bril- 
liant orchestral concerts in Paris. A tour 
in Germany to follow will include concerts 
with the Berlin Philharmonic and recitals 
in Cologne, Frankfurt, Leipsic, Stuttgart, 
Dresden and Munich. Europe as well as 
America is watching with growing interest 
the remarkable career of this brilliant 
American artist. 





Hammerstein Engages Cavalieri for His 
London Company 


Coincident with the departure of Oscar 





ADDED TO MEHAN FACULTY 


John Barnes Wells and Mary Jordan 
Fitz Gibbon Join Staff of Instructors 


John Dennis Mehan, president of the 
Mehan Studio Association (incorporated), 
announces several important changes in the 
personnel of the faculty. John Barnes Wells, 
one of America’s distinguished tenors, and 
who for the last two years has been first 
assistant in the work of teaching, has been 
elected vice-president of the studio corpora- 
tion, and Mary Jordan Fitz Gibbon, the 
contralto, has been added to the corps of 
principal instructors. Mrs. Fitz Gibbon has 
done considerable teaching in the last four 
or five years with notable success. Mr. Me- 
han says this gifted artist possesses the 
qualifications of a teacher to an unusual 
degree. Her voice, a dramatic contralto of 
beauty and power, is controlled in a way 
that belongs only to the true artist; she is 
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studio have come artists of such repute as Hammerstein for Europe last week it be-  cympathetic. sincere and enthusiastic. and ; 
Lina Abarbanell, Louise Gunning and Sal- came public that he had engaged Lina 4, pe ne ager 
lie Fisher, of comic opera fame, and Re- Cavalieri-Chanler for his London Opera 9 ve Ragpory rohy a “ > at ae = 
gina Vicarino, the young soprano former- House. She will be a member of the com- b ba Dee ge ocala ie heel xe Pian 4 
ly of the Manhattan Opera Company, and pany to open the house when, as Mr. Ham- Dae -aas medi. Ms Bie Giben vill 
“ hose achievements have recently arouse merstein expects, it is completed in a year’s accept only a limited number of pupils. 
musical San Francisco. time he Raves Welts has booked : 
Some years ago Mr. Lawrason visited his yous rage ; the por The atone scan yp ig 
friend, Edouard de Reszke, at the latter’s Vv e of Chamber Music CagRgomems OE SNS COMER CORCETS: S58 
home in Paris. Mr. Lawrason could speak — . wit ’ a ' ‘1 
no French at the time and was advised by Chamber music promises to have a Che musicales for the cn eeu will 
the great baritone to learn the language, in yreater vogue than ever this season. begin on the first Wednesday in October. / 
order to be able to teach such French stu- The impetus given this form of music by ; 
dents as might visit his studio in America. the Flonzaley Quartet, whose services are ; ‘ , 
De Reszke was somewhat startled when the in such demand that only one or two open Pity the Poor ’Cellist! 
young instructor announced that he de- dates still remain in the tour booked by After a performance of “Paoletta,” in ; 
clined to learn French with that end in Loudon Charlton, has been accelerated still which he is singing in Cincinnati, David 
view, and declared that the foreigners, on further by the popularity of the Beebe- Bispham overheard a_ conversation that 
the contrary, would have to learn English Dethier Sonata Recitals. It is only in the amused him hugely. A girl rushed up en- 
before studying with him. last two or three seasons that Carolyn thusiastically to another—a nice, quiet girl, 
“trom that purpose I have never depart- Beebe and Edouard Dethier have appeared a student in the Cincinnati College of Mu- 
ed,” declared Mr. Lawrason a few days jointly in public, but they have built up a sic—and gurgled : “Oh, I’ve just been to 
ago. “I am an advocate of the use of the vogue which extends throughout the East gee ‘Paoletta.’ It’s grand opera, you know, 
_nglish language on the operatic and the and Middle W est. Many cities such aS and just per’fly grand. I just adore mu- 
concert stage, and | teach no other. For- Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City and gic¢ J’m takin” vocal, and my teacher says 


eigners have made us learn their languages 
in order to study with their teachers, so | 
don’t see why in the world we should not 
begin to make them do the same when they 
come to work with us. Edouard de 
Reszke was rather amazed when he heard 
my ideas on tue matter, but experience 
seems to be showing me pretty clearly that 
I am right. 

“In teaching my pupils proper diction | 





Arthur L. Lawrason 


hear the Beebe-Dethier com- 
a series of recitals will be 
New York and Boston. 


Detroit will 
bination, while 
given in Chicago, 


George Carré’s Tours 


George Carré, the brilliant tenor, is to 
make several short tours this season under 
the direction of Mare Lagen. Mr. Carré 
has been said by competent critics to have 





that some day I'll be as good as Ferrar. 
Say, do you sing?” The quiet girl replied: 
“No; I play the ’cello.” 

This nonplussed the other, but after a 
moment’s pause she brightened and ex 
claimed: “That’s just lovely! But, say, 
don’t it make your stummick tired blowin’ 
so hard?” 


Kitty Cheatham Back from Maine 


ee een ee wy 


make them @o over every single svllable declared that he had always thought she 4 voice that warrants his being ranked me ; : 
until they have it absolutely to mv satis- was French or Italian, and had therefore 2™0n8 the foremost tenors of America. Kitty Cheatham, the famous diseuse and 
faction. That is what I did with Lina never undertaken to seek an introduction — — champion of the songs of childhood, has 
Abarbanell just before she appeared in the before, since he was not conversant with Mrs. L. D. Balliet, of Atlantic City, au- returned to New York from a vacation , 
“Merry Widow.” It is an absurd idea to. either of these languages.” thor of “Music of the Spheres” and spent at the Parmachenee Club, Carribou 
Their Tone and Color,” recent- Lake, Maine. She has been studying there, ; 


think that slovenly enunciation makes for 
purity in tone production. The 
does precisely the opposite. 

“I cannot agree with the opinion recently 
expressed by lane Noria that different lan- 


fact is, it 


Mr. Lawrason does not concern himself 
with interpretation, répertoire and the like. 
But whoever has gone from his studio has 
gone away with the ability to produce tones 
and words in a manner calculated to satis- 


“Numbers, 
ly gave a course of lectures on these and 
similar subjects connected with music at 
Lily Dale Assembly, New York. Mrs. Bal- 
liet has just finished a new book, “Cosmic 


as well as resting after her season in this 
country and Paris, and has done much 
work in preparation of her programs. Her 
recital tour will begin in Fall River, Mass., 
on October 17. 










































































guages require different placements of the fy the most captious critic. It may interest Symphonies,” and her “Musical Vibrations 
voice. My experience has proved the con- many to know that Emma Trentini, who is Of the Speaking Voice” is another work ' 
trary and pupils whom I have instructed to be the star of the next Manhattan Opera that has been well received. Coleridge-Taylor, the English composer, | 
in tone production and E nglish diction have House comic opera, and who at present has weemeaes ee has been commissioned to write a_ violin ; 
been able to sing with equal facility and barely a speaking acquaintance with the Beatrice La Palma, the Montreal sopra- fantasia on American melodies for the : 
clearness of enunciation in French, Italian, English language, has undertaken to pre- no, is a member of the opera company Litchfield (Conn.) Festival. It will be ¢ 
Germany or anything else. Chere is the pare herself for her work under Mr. Law- Thomas Beecham has sent on a tour ot the dedicated to Maud Powell, who will play . 
case of Miss Vicarino, who is a New _ rason’s guidance. English Provinces. it on this occasion. 
| 
Oratorio—C — ° : 
Tos liga asa Prima Donna Soprano | 
qUnEAR INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY Late «£ the Metropolitan and Manhattan Operas | 
(Successors to the Wolfsohn Bureau) e 
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AMERICA 


October 1, Igro. 





Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 


LOVE’S DIAL 

By Reginald De Koven 
FOUR SONGS 

Twilight 


Dawn Noon Moonlight 


A WREATH of SONGS 


By Adolph M. Foerster 
SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
to Teachers. Write for our New Catalogue 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


DETROIT AND NEW YORK 
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Dutch ’Cellist 


NOW BOOKING 
Second AMERICAN Tour 


Season 1910-11 


Soloist with | Concert Direction 


J. E. FRANCKE 
24 W. 3ist St., 
New York 


Symphony Society, 
St. Louis, Dec. 16-17 
Thomas Orchestra 
Chicago, Ills. 
December 9-10 




















The DUNNING 


IMPROVED MUSIC COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


SYSTEM 


Address for Prospectus: 
CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, c. o. A. P. Schmidt 
11 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK 


Child Garden Music School 


Norma! Classes at Studio beginning in November, 
February and July. Correspondence Lessons dur- 
ing entire season. Send for catalogue. 
MISS JOSEPHINE JONES 
606 Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD BONHOTE 


BARITONE 
Address: 402 W. 148th St., New York "Phone 3202 Audubon 
Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra 
Exclusive Mazagement, EUCENE KUESTER 
25 W. 42d st. few York "Phone 3789 Bryant 


CAROLINE Milr- Har lly 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Management: R. B. JOHNSTON, St. James Bulld- 
ing, Broadway and 26th St., New York, NY. 


CLAUDE 


Cunningham 


BARITONE 























VALUE OF MUSIC AS PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDY 








HAN music no subject outside of the 
necessary and elementary branches, 
writes John Clare Montieth in the Port- 
land, Ore., Journal, would prove to be of 


greater benefit to the future as well as pres- 
ent generations as a study in the public 
schools. All our schools include certain 
studies which we are told provide “mental 
discipline.” For practical use in the business 
and work-a-day world we find them of very 
small value, yet they have perhaps accom- 
plished their part in fitting man and woman 
for higher mental activity. 

To the advantage of music it can be said 
that it not only affords “mental discipline” 
to the student, but provides a greater prac- 
ticable and pleasurable benefit in later life 
than many other studies. 

How few of the multitude that give of 
their time and substance in the enjoyment 
of music reaily know anything about the 
subject, or even listen to it intelligently. 
Witness the crowds that flock to our parks 
“to hear the band” and then ask yourself 
how much greater their enjoyment would 
be if they had some knowledge of musical 
forms and theories of the lives of the com- 
posers and the interesting histories connect- 
ed with many of the works. In proof of 
this recall the enthusiasm you have wit- 
nessed when some well-known composition 
has been included in a program of less fa- 
miliar numbers. To enjoy music does not 
mean that one must be a musician or have 
delved deeply into the subject. <A _ fair 


knowledge of the rudiments will enable one 
to understand and criticise sufficiently for 
one’s own benefit and pleasure. In addition 
to pleasing the senses, hearing good music 
would then develop both the ‘mental and 
artistic abilities of the individual. 

In the schools students should take up 
the history of composers, operas and great 
individual compositions. Through the use 
of charts and dummy keyboards teach them 
sight reading and music terms, and how a 
composer’s ideas may read from the print- 
ed sheet. This does not mean that we 
would intend them to be sight-reading sing- 
ers or pianists, but that note values, key 
time and music terms should be understood. 
A large majority of vocal students know 
nothing of the rudiments of music and 
time which should be spent in developing 
the voice must be used in “learning to read.” 
Music properly taught in their public school 
days would have obviated this loss in time 
and money. 

Pupils are taught drawing, but we do not 
expect them to become painters; they be- 
come proficient in mathematics, but we do 
not imagine that they are all to become 
bankers and engineers. In the same way 
we may give them thorough grounding in 
the principles and history of music without 
intending that they shall become musicians, 
but to the end that they may more thor- 
oughly enjoy music and hear it intelligently. 
The uplifting power of music is unques- 
tioned and its refining influence everywhere 
observable. 








PHILADELPHIA’S PRIDE 





IN POHLIG ORCHESTRA 








HILADELPHIA has established an en- 
viable place among American cities as 

a musical center, says an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Press. The opera, the orches- 


tra and the recital have come to be a per- 
manent institution in this city, and in the 
way of musical organizations of home train- 
ing, no other city in this country can offer 
a parallel. It remains for the loyal Phila- 
delphian to see that we shall in no way 
lose this position the coming season, or at 
any time in the future. Through the gen- 
erosity of several public-spirited citizens, 
who have undertaken the financiering of 
the opera, that musical feature of the Win- 
ter’s season is on such a firm footing that 
its financial success is assured. 

Last Spring the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
aS a permanent institution here, rounded 
out its tenth year. In a very short time 
the orchestra will begin its eleventh sea- 
son. Just how much such an organization 
means to Philadelphia it is not necessary 
to point out, for it is recognized by every- 
body. While the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association of Philadelphia already has a 
membership of 263, an effort will be made 
this year to still further increase the sub- 
scribers; thereby putting the orchestra on 
a better financial basis, with the hope that 
eventually it will be self-sustaining, or at 
least as near that condition as possible. 

In order that this may be accomplished, 


the association has made an appeal to the 
public-spirited citizens, and there is no rea- 
son to expect that the appeal will be in 
vain, for additional subscriptions during 
the coming season of from $25 upwards. 
There is no doubt that civic pride should 
increase this subscription so that the bur- 
den on each would be lessened. 

Aside from the concerts given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of 
Music—and this season they are to be con- 
siderably increased—the orchestra brings to 
Philadelphia close to one hundred of the 
best musicians of the world, a director, in 
Carl Pohlig, of which anv city would be 
proud, and creates an impetus for the best 
in music such as could be accomplished in 
no other way. 

That Philadelphia appreciates this in 
every way was shown in the recent -sup- 
plementary series of concerts given at Wil- 
low Grove under the direction of a Phila- 
delphian, Wassili Leps, and an orchestra 
made up of a number of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra who were at the 
time in this city, and masters of the various 
musical instruments at present located here. 
The attendance at these concerts was daily 
larger than during the concerts given by 
the best-known musical organizations in 
the country that preceded them. This dem- 
onstrated that among our own musicians we 
have talent equal to the best, and that the 
public has come to appreciate this fact. 








Liza Lehmann Tour to Compass Entire 
Country 


Liza Lehmann and her quartet will sail 
from Europe on the steamer St. Paul, Oc- 
tober 1. This attraction has been booked 
for an extended tour through to the Pacific 
Coast. They open in Geneva, N. Y., on 
October 12, then go to Fredonia, N. Y.; 
Toronto, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Indianapolis, 
Danville, Bloomington, Peoria, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln, Lawrence, 
Salina, Denver, Salt Lake City, Helena, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, four appearances in San Francisco, 
Oakland, Sacramento, Riverside, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, San An- 
tonio, Houston, Galveston, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Atlanta, Memphis and, during 
Christmas week, will make five appearances 
in Florida. After January 1 they will re- 
turn North, appearing in New York and 
several Jersey towns. 





Novelties in Flonzaley Répertoire 

Debussy’s ultra-modern string quartet in 
G Minor will be a feature of the Flonzaley 
Quartet’s répertoire this season. Another 
number which the Flonzaleys feel will win 
approval is Hugo Wolf’s “Italienische Ser- 


Moor, the much-discussed Hungarian com- 
poser, will also be played. Leclair, whose 
“Sonata a tre” aroused such enthusiasm 
last season, will be represented by a duo for 
two violins. The quartet is now en tour in 
Switzerland, and goes later to Germany and 
England, sailing November 5 for New York 
on the Lusitania. 





Florence Mulford in West 


Florence Mulford’s concert engagements 
for the coming season are already scheduled 
in large part. Among others are a Western 
trip including recitals at Painesville and Ox- 
ford, O., on November 16 and 18, respec- 
tively. Both recitals are to be given under 
the auspices of colleges, the former Lake 
Erie College, and the latter, the Western 
Women’s College. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber Mme. Mulford will sine the réle of Die 
Landgrafin Sophie, in Liszt’s “Heilige 
Elisabeth,” for the Musik-Verein of Mil- 
waukee. 


Horatio Connell to Sing in Detroit 


The Harmonic Society of Detroit, Mich., 
has engaged Horatio Connell, the baritone, 
as the soloist for its first concert, Octo- 
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PRIMA DONNA 


Both Lyric and . lere Operas 
Repertoire, 28 Operas 


Address, 1 Corso Buenos 
el Ayres, , Milano, | Italia 


EDWARD J, FREUND 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
419 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Management: MARTIN FRANE 
24 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














RS.EMMA H. EAMES, TEACHER 
OF SINGING, WILL RESUME 
HER LESSONS AT HER NEW AD- 
DRESS, No. 841 LEXINGTON AVE., 
COR. 64h STREET, NEW YORK 














ERMOLOFF 


The Art of Singing 
Address, 203 W. 112th St., N.Y. 
a _CséiTeel. 4227 Morning.” 
ski». FELLOWS GONGERT TRIO 
HARRY J. FELLOWS, Tenor 
MABEL DRIVER, Contraito 
RUBY BELLE NASON, Pianist 
to Suit Music Clubs. Extraordinaire— 


Unique—Excellent. Moderate Prices for Excellent 
Talent. Address until October 1: 


HARRY J. FELLOWS, LAKEWOOD, N.Y. 


® FRANK X, DOYLE 


TENOR 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital 


Personal Address: ‘'Chateau du Parc’’ 
Vanderbilt Ave. and Park Place 
*Phone Prospect 7055 Brooklyn, N. Ys 


DAVID C. TAYLOR 


Author of 
“The Psychology of Singing” 


VOICE CULTURE 
434 FIFTH AVENUE 


Oratorio G.MAGNUS Concert 


SCHUTZ 


BASS peggy 


Studio, 605 Ca le Hal ~ Bye York City 
Concert Direction, A. J. BERNHARDT, 108 -4 W. 38th St., New York 


Tel. 5312 Murray Hill. A Few Pupils Accepted, 
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SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: CLAREMONT HALL, Broadway and 112th St., New York 
Tel. 3810 Morningside 


own THIELE 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 
1902-6 PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
1906-10 N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


211 WEST 137th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ROMANCE IN CAREER OF HEINEMANN 


Violinist Who Became Singer and 
Trampled Over Adversity 
to Success 


Ber_in, Sept. 9.—Alexander Heinemann, 
whose fame as a lieder and ballad singer 
has extended to America long before his 
going there (he sails for America Octo- 
ber 25), was born in Berlin on the day of 
Ludwig Tieck’s centenary of his birth, and 
in the same room as this German romantic 
writer and celebrated Shakespeare trans- 
lator. In commemoration of this unusual 
coincidence Heinemann also received the 
name Ludwig Tieck, his full name being 
Alexander Ludwig Tieck Heinemann. 
heinemann first studied the violin amid 
many adversities. When a novice he was 
frequently compelled to wend his way for 
miles through deep snow to some smal! 
country town and play with other musi- 
cians at a village feast. But his great 
love for art helped him to bear these hard- 
ships unflinchingly. When his apprentice- 
ship as a wandering musician was com- 
pleted, he returned to Berlin for the pur- 
pose of pursuing his studies more seri- 
ously. 

On one occasion he sang something for 
his old choir master, Friedemann, who was 
so surprised at his rich, youthful voice that 
he seriously advised him to give up the 
violin and devote himself to singing. The 
former directress of the Stern’s Conserva- 
tory, Jennv Meyer, tried his voice and at 
once became so much interested that she 
personally undertook to train him. After 
having studied for a few years, Heinemann 
was compelled to interrupt his work on 
account of a severe articular rheumatism— 
the sequel of his wanderings through the 
snow as an apprentice—from which he was 
obliged to bear agonizing pains for three 
years. When the young singer gave his 
first concert in the Berlin Sing Academy 
in 1897, he met with a decided success, 
which has steadily increased in the course 
of his career as a concert singer. 

Mr. Heinemann is very enthusiastic re- 
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Alexander Heinemann (on the right), 
German Lieder and Ballad Singer, Who 
Sails for His First American Tour 
October 25, and Hugo Kaun, the Ger- 
man-American Composer—The Picture 
Was Taken in Upper Bavaria 


garding his coming American tour, and 
dreads only one thing—sea-sickness. When 
he asked the MusIcAL AMERICA correspond- 
ent during what period of the year severe 
storms are most prevalent on the ocean he 
was truthfully answered, in November. 
With a half-smiling, half-disgusted expres- 
sion on his face, he sighed, “It’s a decidedly 





GREAT RUSSIAN ‘CELLIST 


Assisted by 


MANFRED MALKIN, Pianist 


SEASON 1810-11 


January 20-21 
Broadway and 26th Street, 


Dramatic Tenor, 
Boston Opera Company Boston 


Concert—Recital 
Management: BURGSTALLER 
§21 wormage 8 Street, Boston 


Management, R. James Building, New York 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC !2°"22,*,c% 


Directors: CARL HEIN, AUCUST FRAEMCKE 
Private instructions in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello end all branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its 
excellence. SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. Allinstrumental and vocal students receive free 
instruction in harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and free admission to concerts, 


lectures, etc., etc. STUDENTS RECEIVED DAILY CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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Season with MME LIZA LEHMANN, Bass 
Soloist, Tompkins Avenue Church. 
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Musical Agency 
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Organ Instruction 
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long time between the 25th of October, 
when I sail, and November, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Heinemann has been asked to give 
instruction during his spare time in Amer- 
ica. He has complied with this request and 
will devote himself to teaching when not 
engaged in his duties as a concert star. 

3 EA JACcos. 


FESTIVAL ON A ROCK 


MORTON ADKINS AT 
SYRACUSE WITH HIS 
YEAR-OLD HOPEFUL 














Denver Plans It for 1911 in Wonderful 
Natural Amphitheater 


Denver, Sept. 17.—The recent tests of the 
natural auditorium at Mount Morrison leave 
no doubt that this great open-air amphithea- 
ter possesses acoustic properties rivaling 
those of man’s most perfect building. There 
is no longer a question that Denver has in 
her nearest foothills a natural auditorium 
where great musical festivals, open-air spec- 
tacles, conventions and fétes may be car- 
ried out amid a stage setting of nature’s 
most lavish providing. 

Preparations are already begun to use 
the amphitheater in ro11 for a musical fes- 
tival, and this, it is expected, will be but 
one of a series of occasions wherein the 
grandeur of the red rocks and the perfec- 
tion of the acoustic properties will be 
availed of to draw visitors to Denver. 





At a recent concert in this “Creation 
Rock” Auditorium, Phyllis Wolf, soprano, . ‘ 
of Denver; Mrs. Elmer Darby Leddy, Rus- Morton Adkins and His Son, Charles 
sian pianist, and Louis Chernoff, violinist, Edson Adkins 


of Denver, were the performing artists. It : 

was discovered that the lowest notes of Morton Adkins, the baritone, is shown 

Miss Wolf’s voice and of Mr. Chernoff’s here at his home in Syracuse, N. Y., with 

violin were audible in the farthermost parts his one-year-old son, Charles dson Ad- 

of the great ampitheater, which is large kins. The baritone 1s to appear in concert 

enough tp hold 30,000 persons. this season under management of Loudon 
he I Charlton. 





Mathilde Mallinger, one val the most noted 
of German Aennchens, has been added to 
the vocal faculty of the Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin. 


FARRAR STILL OWNS BERLIN 





American Prima Donna Given Over- 
whelming Welcome on Her Return 


Cycles of all Wagner’s music dramas, ex- 





BERLIN, Sept. 21.- An overwhelming wel- cepting “Parsifal,” will be given at the 
come was accorded Geraldine Farrar when paris Opéra this season, with new casts, 
she opened the Royal Opera House to- ang in many cases new scenery. 
night as Manon. It was her first appear- ; : 
ance ere after long absence and the a0- paris will hear Massene’s “Don 

?— : Quixote” for the first time in October, 


turn by wildest applause. The Crown Prince 
and Princess and other members of the 
family led the cheers and hand- 
clanning after each curtain. 

Miss «arrar was in her best voice and 
happiest mood. She is to sing in “Madama 
Butterfly” Saturday night and already there 
is not a seat left for the performance. 








Prospective 
Piano Purchasers 


Should know what action the piano 

—— ae ee contains that they purpose buying. 

Bohemian Violinist Coming Without a good action you cannot 

, . ey have a good piano. The action is one 

Emanuel Ondricek, violinist, who has of the most vital parts of the piano. 

never been heard in this country, will come Upon its quality depends in large de- 
here from Bohemia this season to fulfill : 


gree the tone and life of the instru- 
ment. 


Strauch Actions 


are universally conceded to represent 
perfection in detail in pianoforte ac- 
tion-making. They also contain dis- 
tinctive patented improvements. 


engagements under the management of the 
Quinlan International Musical Agency. This 
newcomer is a brother of Franz Ondricek. 
who toured the United States several years 
ago. Another brother, Karl Ondricek, was 
for many years a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and long identified 
with the Kneisel Quartet. 

We mail our book free on request. 


Strauch Bros. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 





Edna Hoff, a new American soprano, has 
been engaged for the coming Beecham 
Opera Season in London. 














TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN New York, 1910. 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 


ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teac ~" Mer 
Hard te lpr es 
New gone 


ing of tone production and 
breath control is faultless. 


Signor Aless MME, DELIA M. VALERI, 345 West 58th Street, 


s BERGEY _ TENOR MRS. BERGEY 


TEACHER OF SINCING PIANIST 
815-816 STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 
Studio, 104 E. 22nd St., New Yorn 


JOHN BLAND . |=! 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER LECTURE RECITALS | MARX E. OBERNDORFER 


LECTURER PIANIST 
“*Parsifal’’ “Nibelungen Rine’’ With Stereopticon **Pelleas et Melisande’’ 
712 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Ernest Hutcheson 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





indro Bonci 


Signora Delia M. Valeri 


TENOR 


Soloist and Choirmaster, Calvary Church 








**‘Salome’’ 


MANACEMENT 


Loudon Chariton 


Carnegie Hall 
New York 


MR. ‘ 7 RN Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer, 
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od EDMUND SE E a uae Tai West sath Street 


Phone 2503 Col. 


CONCERTS, 
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Management: fhe Quinian International Musical Agency, Sut 
cessors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New Yor: 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





October 1, 


IQIO. 








R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) New York City 


Announces the following Attractions 


October, 1910 anc continuing unti June, 1 911 


LIZA LEHMANN, the Celebrated Composer 
of “In a ccna Garden,” Assisted by a Euro- 
pean Quartette. 

at 1 SCHARWENKA, Eminent Com- 
poser- 

ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the _ Great 
German Lieder, Ballad and Oratorio Singe er. 

MARIO SAMMA RCO, Baritone of the i- 
cago Grand | Opera Company, Formerly of the 
Manhattan Opers ra How 

RITA FORNIA, Peiee Donna Soprano, of 
the Metro ere and Boston Opera Houses. 

OSEP LKIN, ‘Great Russian cellist. 

AROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic So- 


prano. 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 

EVA MYLOTT, the Australian Contralto. 

ARTURO TIBALDI, Young English Vio- 
linist. 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, Composer- Pianist, 
Lecture Recitals, ““The Latest Word in Opera,” 
Illustrated at the Piano. 

M ON W. WHITNEY, Jr., Basso. 

FRAN CEL IN i! enor. 

CHRIS ANDERSON, Baritone. 

MARIE ERITES. ‘Bohemian Violinist. 

AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 

IRENE REYNOLDS, Soprano, 

an 


MAUD ALLAN 


the Classic Dancer, Assisted by a Symphony 
Orchestra. 

















aveLaine PECCHEINT 


1816 ‘ Teeaie Available Sundays 


New York “ DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
ratorio — Concert — Reolital 
Telepho 1214 
Morningside Management, EUGENE KUESTER 


‘CARLOS N. 


SANCHEZ 


Teacher of Singing Voice Building a Specialty 
Style—Repertoire 
Studio: 2 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 





THE 


WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Capable Assistants. 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, 


Booklet on request. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


HENRIETIE 


MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Management: 


EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d St., New York 


HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINCING 


407 Pierce Bidg. BOSTON 
MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 
FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 





Leontine de Ahna 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Recital—Instruction 
Teacher of voice culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
Residence Studio: Hotel Endicott, New York 


CONCER:, S — MUSICALS — RECITALS 


emMA BANKS 


Pianist 
704 West End Ave., New York. Tel. 7673R River 
- ELLEN 
PIANIST and TEACHER 
Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA 


CARREN®O, Berlim 1908-"09. 
7 Albermarle St. Boston 














SECRET OF LESCHETIZKY’S SUCCESS IN TEACHING 











‘¢—* XPRESSED in a few words, the se- 

cret of Leschetizky’s success lies in 
his remarkable ability for taking pains,” 
writes Edwin Hughes, former Vienna cor- 
respondent of MusicaL America, in The 
Musician. “Those who have only listened 
to an afternoon of lessons with Leschetizky 
know the feeling of fatigue which is ex- 
perienced afterward. To follow the de- 
tailed, concentrated elucidations of the 
master is a mental task which makes great 
exactions on the nervous force of the 
hearer. But strange to say, such is the 
great vitality of Leschetizky himself that 
he seems to feel the strain less than any 
one. I have seen him come down late for 
the lessons and beg to be excused for hav- 
ing kept the class waiting so long, saying 
that he was feeling perfectly miserable, and 
should really not teach at all that day; then, 
ten minutes after he had seated himself at 
the piano, all thought of ill health seemed 
to have vanished as tf by magic, and there 
was not the slightest reference to the mat- 
ter again during the whole course of the 
afternoon. 

“He seldom allows the pupil to play more 
than a few measures before a pause comes 
for illustration and improvement of the 
passage. Leschetizky is a great believer in 
teaching by example, and laughs at the 
idea that any one can be a good teacher 
without being himself able to play what he 
is teaching. He expects the closest concen- 


tration from the pupil during the lesson 
and constant attention to the details of 
nuance, fingering, dynamics, and pedaling 
in his own illustrations at the second piano. 
He likes to have the pupil get up from 
his seat so as better to see his hand posi- 
tions during the illustrations, and can not 
bear a student who sits during the lesson 
without speaking a word. 

“This latter aversion is often the cause 
of much trouble in the cases of reticent pu- 
pils, for nothing can put Leschetizky in a 
bad humor quicker than the failure of a 
pupil to express himself on the different 
points which come up during the lesson. 

“*How can I tell whether you have un- 
derstood me or not if you don’t open your 
mouth ?’ he will say—sometimes even shout ; 
and will then tell of the lessons of some 
of his famous pupils in the past—Paderew- 
ski, for example—where the lessons consist- 
ed in about one-fourth playing and three- 
fourths discussion with the master on the 
difficulties of interpretation in the compo- 
sition under consideration and the means 
for overcoming them. 

“Leschetizky constantly warns his pupils 
against sitting too long at one stretch at 
the instrument, requiring that in the prac- 
tice period the playing be often interrupted 
with short pauses to give opportunity for 
thinking back over how the passage just 
played has sounded and for the improve- 
ment mentally of the effects.” 








MME. SEMBRICH AND 





“‘THE MAIDEN’S WISH” 








OR years Mme. Marcella Sembrich has 
closed many of her recital programs 
with Chopin’s little Polish Mazourka, 
“The Maiden’s Wish,” and it doubtless 


will figure on many a program which the 
prima donna will give during her concert 
tour this season. 

“T sometimes believe,” wrote the prima 
donna recently, “that no other composi- 
tion of so slight a nature could come to 
possess so much significance for a singer. I 
learned “The Maiden’s Wish’ when very 
young. It appealed to me strongly and I 
awaited the best opportunity to sing it in 
public. That came in Warsaw while I 
was en route to St. Petersburg. It was 
given as an encore. I had not played the 
opening bars before the music was recog- 
nized by those loyal Poles, and there was 
a hurrah that did not end until I played the 
introduction three times. After I had fin- 
ished the song the applause was deafening. 
The success of the Mazourka in Warsaw 
was, of course, not a surprise, and I[ 
planned a more difficult test by singing it 
in St. Petersburg. It was at a time when 
sentiment against the Poles was bitterest, 
but despite the fact the song with its 
Polish words was received with cheer after 
cheer. 

“During that year Alexander II was in 
mourning for the Czarina and did not go 
to the opera at all, but I went several times 
to the Winter Palace to sing. At the close 
of the first concert the Czar stepped over to 
the piano where I stood. 

““Now you must sing the little Polish 
Mazourka,’ he said. ‘I have heard so much 


of that from my friends who go to the 
Italian opera.’ 

“Your Majesty,” I answered, “I know 
that only with the Polish words and no 
others.’ 

“Sing it then by all means with the 
Polish words,’ he said. “They suit the 
music of Chopin.’ 

“T sat down at the piano and sang the 
Mazourka. Thus it happened that at a time 
in which the feeling against the Poles was 
strongest in Russia, Chopin’s music was 
sung in the Polish language-in the Winter 
Palace, and at the request of the Czar, 
who was destined to lose his life within 
such a short time. He was assassinated 
the night after I left St. Petersburg to go 
to Moscow for my first season there. 

“Tt was not always so easy, however, 
in Russia to sing the Mazourka of Chopin. 
At Wilna, where the governor was especi- 
ally strict, I sang it and was notified that 
if I ever did so again I would be com- 
pelled to leave the town, not to return. 
After that year I was required to submit 
my programs to the governor and to 
promise not to sing any numbers not put 
down there. To show how the times have 
changed it is only necessary to say that last 
Spring I put the Chopin song on my 
program and sang it without interference, 
although it was, of course, grouped with 
a song with Russian text. The Russians 
and the Poles love it just as much as when 
it was a dangerous experiment to offer it 
to them in Russian countries. The rest 
of the world has not ceased to love it, 
judging by the inevitable demand to hear 
it. 





Wagner’s Mother and Sister 


A handsome, if somewhat belated, tribute 
to the memory of Richard Wagner is being 
prepared at Leipsic. In the old peaceful 
cemetery of St. John, almost hidden from 
sight in the center of the busy town, there 
are two graves which until quite recently 
were nameless. The old register, yellow and 
faded, showed that one of the two ivy-clad 
hillocks, shaded by an old oak, covers the 
remains of Johanna Rosina Geyer, née 
Berthis, the widow of Richard Wagner’s 
father. the State actuary, Wilhelm Wagner, 
who died in 1813, the year of his son’s, the 
great composer’s, birth. She was born on 
September 10, 1778, at Weissenfels, and 
after the death of her first husband, Wil- 
helm Wagner, she married the well-known 
actor and painter, Ludwig Geyer. This 
union lasted for thirty-five years, until her 
death, which took place at Leipzig on Jan- 
uary 9, 1848. 

The other grave holds the remains of 


Richard Wagner’s eldest sister, Johanna 
Rosalie, who married the well-known sav- 
ant, Dr. Marbach, but died within a year 


of her wedding, at the age of 34, on October 
12, 1837. An imposing memorial of polished 
granite, designed and executed by the Ber- 
lin sculptor, H. Hidding, is now being 
erected over the two graves.—Pall Mail 
Gazette. 





The Buffalo Orpheus has been honored 
in being invited to sing a solo number at 
the North American Sangerfest, which will 
be held next June in Milwaukee. On that 
occasion there will be a massed chorus of 
from 3,500 to 4,000 singers, and an orches- 
tra of 150. The Buffalo Orpheus selection 
will be sung independently of the massed 
chorus. The dates of the season concerts 
of the society in Buffalo will be December 
5, February 13 and April 17, when a num- 
ber of the choruses which the Orpheus will 
give in Milwaukee will be sung. 





Hector Dufranne, now of the Metropoli- 
tan, recently won new successes at Royan 
as the Marquis in Massenet’s “Grisélidis,” 
a role he sang at the Manhattan last Win- 
ter. 
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02 PERFORMANCES 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Plans for Opera Season Completed 
at Conference of 
Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26.—Plans for the 
opera season here were completed last week 
at a meeting on Thursday evening at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. Present were E. T. 
Stotesbury, president of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company of Philadelphia; T. 
DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the executive 
committee; Andreas Dippel, general mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company, and Bernard Ulrich, business 
manager of the Chicago company. 

Although the season will not open until 


December 13, there will, on October 18, be 
an evening of dancing by the Imperial Rus- 
sian Ballet, which will be given at the 
Broad and Popular Streets auditorium, the 
temple of music that Mr. Hammerstein 
turned over to Mr. Stotesbury. The star 
dancers will be Anna Pavlowa and Michael 
Mordkin. 

It was agreed at the conference that the 
total number of performances should be 
fifty-two, of which forty-four are to be 
given by the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand 
Opera Company and eight by the Metropol:- 
tan Opera Company of New York. There 
will be four performances each week by 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, 
beginning January 20, on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday nights and Saturday mati- 
née, continuing for eleven consecutive 
weeks. The performances by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company will take place on 
Tuesday nights preceding and succeeding 
the regular season, beginning December 13. 

The first choice of seats will be given to 
all the former subscribers of the Academy 
of Music and the Philadelphia Opera House 
who may be willing to subscribe for the 
entire fifty-two performances. The opening 
date for these renewals will be October to. 
On October 17 the subscriptions for all the 
performances will be open to the general 
public. Each sale will continue for one 
week. The subscriptions for the eleven 
consecutive weeks will open on October 24. 

There was a report current here last 
Wednesday that the old Academy of Music 
had been engaged for two opera perform- 
ances ahead of the regular season. Novem- 
ber 15 and 22 were the dates given. Herr 
Dippel declared he had heard nothing that 
would substantiate the rumor and he was 
disinclined to regard it as credible. He 
added that he knew nothing about any opera 
performances in this city other than those 
at the Philadelphia Opera House. 

With the arrival of Carl Pohlig from tu- 
rope this week, preparations for the first 
concerts of the season by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, of which he is conductor, will be 
perfected. The rehearsals of the orchestra 
for the first performance on October 14 will 
begin in a short time. The season sale of 
seats to former subscribers closed last 
Thursday. The general sale to the public 
which follows is expected to eclipse the de- 
mand during any year of the orchestra's 
great history. 

The Choral Society of Philadelphia will 
resume rehearsals on December 3 for its 
concert at the Academy of Music on wWe- 





cember 28, when “The Messiah” will be 
sung. 
The People’s Sight Singing Classes, 


under the direction of Anne McDonough, 
have begun the fourteenth season. 

Ralph Kinder, organist of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, resumed the first of his 
Sunday evening organ recitals in the church 
yesterday. For eleven years Mr. Kinder, 
recognized as one of the leading organists 
of the country, has attracted crowds to this 
fashionable church to hear his half-hour -re- 
citals preceding the evening service. 

A special musical service was given last 
evening at Calvary M. E. Church by Ellis 
Clark Hammann and the choir. Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima” was included in the selec- 
tions. 

Cecile Ayres left here last week for Ham- 
burg. She has been engaged to give a num- 
ber of piano recitals in Europe. Miss Ayres 
made her début in Berlin last February with 
marked svecess. Her present tour will ex- 
tend as far as Norway, where she is to 
give two concerts in January. a 





Success of McLellan Pupil 


Suzanne Harvard, a soprano pupil of 
Eleanor McLellan, has iust secured the so- 
prano soloist position at Christ M. E. 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., at a salary of $1,000. 
Last year she refused a $1,500 engagement 
in Little Rock, Ark., not wishing to go so 
far West. She will doubtless be heard in 
New York shortly. 











WOMEN’S VOCAL QUARTET WINS LAURELS 
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The Manhattan Ladies Quartet. 


From Left to Right—Irene Cumming, Mabel Davis 


(Seated), Annie Laurie McCorkle (Profile), and Anna Winkopp. 


HE Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, which 
consists of Irene Cumming, Mabel 
Meade Davis, Annie Laurie McCorkle and 
Anna Winkopp, has been winning most re- 
markable success at every one of the im- 
portant engagements lately filled. The four 
vocalists are all pupils of Hattie Clapper 
Morris, and their individual and united 
singing has been a source of pleasure to 
all who have heard them. They sang last 
season at the Lotos Club, in this city, and 
on that occasion were warmly congratulated 
by Mary Garden, who happened to be pres- 
ent. They sang also with the New York 
Liederkranz, the Brooklyn Arion, the Jer- 
sey City Liederkranz, the Newark Har- 
monic, the Elizabeth Mannerchor, the New 


York Eichenkranz, and furnished an entire 
program at Williams College in conjunction 
with John Young. They carried off the 
two prizes for singing at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium both in Philadelphia and in this 
city, besides making several other appear- 
ances there. 

On October to they will be heard at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, in Atlantic City, 
N. J., and on November 27 they are to 
sing at a golden jubilee in this city. In 
February they will travel West as far as 
Columbus, O., besides visiting Chillicothe 
and New Wilmington, Pa. 

Each of the four artists is a soloist in 
prominent New York and_ Brooklyn 
churches. 





Principals of Fox-Buonamici School Re- 
turn for Busy Season 

Boston, Sept. 26.—Felix Fox, of the Fox- 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing, 
returned last week from his wedding trip 
to give his personal attention to some of 
the registrations for the coming school year 
which opens to-day. Carlo Buonamici, of 
the school, returned yesterday on the Ko- 
manic, after spending the Summer with his 
family in a visit to his parents in Italy. 
Mr. Buonamici said he had enjoyed the 
Summer immensely. He is looking forward 
to a very busy season, both at the school 
and in concert work. He will be one of 
the soloists with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra during the season. oh Ba Een 





Edward Bonhote Rises to Emergency 

The congregation at the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle was given the privilege last week 
of hearing Edward Bonhote, the young 
English baritone, who most nobly filled a 
breach caused by the sudden departure otf 


Margaret Keyes for Worcester, whither she 
had been summoned unexpectedly for an 
extra rehearsal. Mr. Bonhote sang at a 
few hours’ notice the beautiful baritone 
solo from Gaul’s “Holy City,” accompanied 
by the Tabernacle Quartet, and on leaving 
the church after morning service was asked 
to come to the rescue by singing again at 
evening service in place of Reed Miller, who 
was suddenly indisposed. The evening se- 
lection was “Lord God of Abraham,” from 
“Elijah,” and Mr. Bonhote gave a further 
proof of the versatility of his art by an ex- 
cellent rendering of the ever popular Men- 
delssohn aria. 





Marie H. Sprague, director of music at 
the Bissell Conservatory of Music, Pitts- 
burg, returned last week from a trip to 
Europe. She intends to fill some concert 
engagements the coming season, and will 
sing a group of songs at the Masonic 
Veterans’ banquet, to be given in Masonic 
Hall, Pittsburg, October 6. 














John Cheshire 


John Cheshire, probably the best known 
harpist in America, died at his home in this 
city last Monday, at the age of seventy- 
three. Mr. Cheshire was a pupil of John 
Balsir Chatterton, having studied with him 
at the Royal Academy of Music, in Lon- 
don. He was English by birth, and had 
played with all of the best known orches- 
tras of England. In this country he was 
long identified with the orchestras of the 
late Anton Seidl. He won much favor as a 
soloist, and Seidl had characterized as most 
remarkable his rendering of Handel’s E 
Minor Fugue. 

Mr. Cheshire composed much harp music, 
including a concerto for the instrument and 
the harp parts for Sullivan’s “Light of the 
World.’ He is survived by his daughter, 
Zoe Cheshire, who is also a skilled harpist. 


Clarence C. Baillie 

While singing a hymn before the congre- 
gation of the Grace Gospel Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn, last Monday, Clarence 
C. Baillie, a tenor, suddenly dropped dead 
of heart disease. Mr. Baillie, who was a 
thermometer maker by trade, had been 
made choirmaster of the church because of 
his pronounced musical abilities and his 
capacity for work. His brother, Ernest 
Baillie, is organist at the church, and was 
playing the accompaniment when the singer 
expired. 


James Drysdale Turnbull 

James Drysdale Turnbuil, seventy-one 
years old, who died September 19 at his 
home, No. 468 Chestnut street, Brooklyn, 
of paralysis, was from his early youth iden- 
tified with musical organizations of this 
country, starting his career by serving 
throughout the civil war as a drummer. He 
was a member of Patrick Gilmore’s famous 
band. 


Edna B. Doe 
PitrspurG, Sept. 21.—Edna B. Doe, thirty 
years old, prominent in musical circles in 
Washington, D. C., and a member of a 
church choir there, was killed today in a 
collision between a train on the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad at Dix- 
mont Crossing, in an automobile of which 

she was one of the occupants. 


MAY MEAN OPERA 
FOR MANY CITIES 


Success of Chicago Experiment of 
Widespread Importance, 
Says Dippel 


The success of the Chicago schemes of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company is likely 
to mean far more for the future of music 
in this country than is generally supposed. 
For it is not at all unlikely that such suc- 
cess would lead to the gradual branching 
out of the Metropolitan’s activities until a 
large number of other cities were included 
in its ministrations. Such is the belief of 
Andreas Dippel, who is himself to direct 
the destinies of the Chicago experiment. 

“Yes, I imagine that Chicago’s endorse- 
ment of the season will mean such a rami- 
fication,” declared Mr. Dippel recently to a 
representative of MusicAL America. “But 
it will not be done in the manner in which 
we have been accustomed to do it. Instead 
of a city’s having a few days of opera by 
the Metropolitan singers now and then it 
would have its own season of a month or 
so all to itself. Artists would not travel 
back and forth as they have between Phila- 
delphia and New York. They would remain 
in one place for a reasonable length of 
time, which, by the way, would be far more 
pleasing and more convenient for them. 

“You see, we are anticipating such mat- 
ters somewhat by the performances for 
which we are under contract in Milwaukee 
and St. Paul. The company plays in Chi- 
cago on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday nights, and also gives one Satur- 
day performance. The Friday evenings will 
be devoted to Milwaukee. We are doing 
this so as not to come into any conflict 
with the performances of the Thomas Or- 
chestra on Fridavs. We shall give Sunday 
concerts in the Auditorium just like those 
given here in New York at the Metropoli- 
tan, the only difference being that they will 
be in the afternoon instead of in the eve- 
ning. There are many persons anxious to 
attend concerts out there, you know, who 
come in from the country, and it is better 
to play for them when they have plenty of 
time to listen than when they have to be on 
the look-out for the train to take them 
home. 

‘L have great hopes for opera in St. Louis. 
The people there seem very anxious for it, 
and as we were unwilling to appear there 
without a guarantee of $40,000 they cheer- 
fully paid it. 

“The present conditions for opera in Chi- 
cago are, I believe, much more satisfactory 
than they have been hitherto. Formerly 
Chicago had its opera very late, at the tail 
end of the season. Now we are giving it 
ten weeks in the middle of the Winter. Ten 
weeks is a tentative period, you understand, 
until we see just how the Chicagoans re- 
ceive us. I feel very pleased over the fact 
that every box in the Auditorium is already 
sold for the entire season. I am also 
satisfied with the rest of the subscription, 
but if there should be any disappointment 
on that score | am sure that we can depend 
on some wealthy and influential people in 
Chicago to subsidize us. 

“The operas for Chicago will include 
‘Louise,’ ‘Salomé,’ ‘Pelléas,’ ‘Hoffmann’ and 
Victor Herbert’s ‘Natoma.’ The latter will 
be sung in English of course, for the use 
of which language I am one of the warmest 
advocates. I think it a remarkable work. 
[It is based on an American subject and 
is filled with melody. The score contains 
more notes, I believe, than Wagner’s ‘Meis- 
tersinger.’ 

“T can give no very definite information 
on the Strauss comic opera as yet, not hav- 
ing seen the score. But I know a number 
of conductors who have and who assure 
me that the music is thoroughly charming. 
But anyway, you see, it is Strauss.” 

Asked whether he did not think that the 
Metropolitan auditorium was not too large 
for satisfactory performances of the “Jong- 
leur,” which is announced for the series of 
French Tuesday night performances late in 
the season, he replied that he did not see 
why it should be. 

“Tf we can give Mozart’s “Figaro” there 
I think we can do the Massenet opera, the 
orchestration of which is much _ heavier. 
There is nothing like trying. If it does not 
go the first time, why, we do not have to 
repeat it.” 








Helen Keil, soprano soloist at the Belle- 
field Presbyterian Church, of Pittsburg, 
gave a recital. last week in Buffalo which, 
it is said, was a great success. Miss Keil 
has returned from Beach Haven, N. J., 
where she spent her vacation, and expects 
to open her studios in Pittsburg and in 
Alliance within a few days. 
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CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 





Reopening of Conservatories and Private Studios Announced—News of 
Local Educators 


Cuicaco, Sept. 26.—Walter Keller, secre- 
tary of the Sherwood School of Music, 
and Georgia Kober, the vice-president, have, 
in the absence of William H. Sherwood, 
taken charge of this well-established in- 
stitution in the Fine Arts Building, had the 
rooms redecorated and thoroughly reno- 
vated, and are now registering pupils. The 
catalogs of the school will be out this week, 
and show that the faculty has been con- 
siderably strengthened for this season. 

Mary Wood-Chase has reopened her 
school of artistic piano playing in the Fine 
Arts Building, and her entire time has al- 
ready been booked, save the reservations 
that she has made for her own practice 
and for recital work, as she will concertize 
more extensively than usual this season. 

Louise St. John Westervelt, of the Co- 
lumbia School of Music, has returned home 
after a very agreeable vacation in England. 

Winifred Lamb, who spent the Summer 
in Paris studying with Harold Bauer, is 
now in Berlin, still hard at work, and writes 
that she will be home about the first of 
the year and take up recitals that have 
been booked for her in her Spring concert 
tour. 

Marx E. Oberndorfer, the well-known 
pianist and artist accompanist, after a Sum- 
mer abroad has returned to this city and 
opened a studio of his own at No. 520 Fine 
Arts Building, for the teaching of piano 
playing, accompanying, ear training, inter- 
pretation, instrumenta] and vocal répertoire. 
Mr. Oberndorfer has earned an enviable 
reputation as an educator, and his new 
move as an independent factor in this field 
will undoubtedly be successful. He has 
already booked a number of recital en- 
gagements for the coming. season. ’ 

The Anna Groff-Bryant Studios, in the 
Fine Arts Building, have been redecorated 
and will open for the regular season this 
week. 


To Lecture on Thomas Orchestra Pro- 


grams 
Rossiter G. Cole is back from a Summer 
lecture course before Columbia Uni- 


versity that was remarkably successful, and 
during the coming Winter will resume his 
classes in this city, at his studio, No. 506 
Fine Arts Building. In accordance with 
his usual custom, he will deliver explana- 
tory lectures on the programs of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra every Friday morn- 
ing. 

Mae Alport will return to her studio, No. 
716 Fine Arts Building, next Wednesday 
for the season. 

Hazel Huntley, the contralto, has been 
engaged for the return engagement in ora- 
torio at Racine, Wis., next June. She sings 
in New York on October 6 in recital. 

One of the promising young tenors who 
recently came into the MacBurney studios 
is Charles H. Joy, who substituted several 
weeks this Summer for George Brewster 
in the church at Lake Forest. 

Irva Dillon, who has been studying oper- 
atic works with Theodore S. Bergey, in the 
Steinway Hall, has been selected as the 
chief singer for “The Cinderella Girl.” 

Margaret Salisbury has a fine class of 
young high school girls at her studio in 
the Fine Arts Building. This year she pro- 
poses to give more time than ever to coach- 
ing and répertoire work. 

Joseph Vilim, head of the American Vio- 
lin School, will play the new composition 
recently dedicated to him, “Caprice Eccen- 
tric,” by Franz C. Bornschein, of Baltimore, 
at his next recital in this city. 

Dr. Waith and wife returned last week 
after a protracted stay at Paris, and will 
take up their residence in this city as teach- 
ers of the Yersin method. Dr. Waith was 
for many years organist and director of 
music at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Jeanette Loudon School of Music 
has been successfully reopened, and Frank 
Waller will have charge of the classes in 
harmony. 

Minnie Bergmann, soloist at the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian Church, who has been 
teaching at the Conservatory of Music at 
the Wisconsin University, at Madison, will 
be the chief soloist at the opening concert 
of the Detroit String Quartet, in Novem- 
ber. 


Dean Lutkin’s New Book 


Peter Christian Lutkin, the dean of the 
music school of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has just published an interesting 
and important book entitled “Music in the 
Church,” the work being a compilation of 
the series of lectures delivered by the au- 
thor at the Western Theological Seminary 
in this city in the famous Hale lecture 
course. 

Dr. and Mrs. Regina Watson have re- 
turned from their Summer home at Pine 
Lodge, Holland, Mich. Mrs. Watson had 
arranged a number of recitals for her ad- 
vanced pupils, to be given during the next 
six months. 

The American Conservatory has arranged 
a series of thirty recitals, to be given in 
Kimball Hall during the coming season. 
The series will be opened October 1 with 
Kirk Wanick as the soloist. 

The progenitors of the Musical Art So- 
ciety expect to hold a meeting this week, 
and will probably again advance this im- 
portant factor of vocal music as an active 
proposition in the local field. 

G. A. Grant Schaefer, the well-known 
educator and song composer, has returned 
to his studio in the Fine Arts Building. 
after two delightful months at his Sum- 
mer place, The Hemlocks, Lake Memphre- 
magog, Canada. The inspiration of his sur- 
roundings has led to the making of a num- 
ber of songs of the poetic and original 
character that marks his work. Several 
new songs will be shortly issued by him. 
His teaching hours are already well filled. 

One of the new teachers in the Bush 
Temple Conservatory this season is John 
Rankel. 

Frederick Morley, the well-known pian- 
ist and teacher, will return to his studio 
in the Cosmopolitan School on October Io. 

Myrtle R. Lee, mezzo-soprano, will give 
the first recital of her season November 
15, in Music Hall. 

William Beard, of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, has organized the Junior Operatic 
Quartet, enlisting Maud Russ, soprano; 
Harriet McConnell, contralto; Isadore 
Glubke, tenor, and N. R. Rose, basso. It 
is understood a number of desirable en- 
gagements have been booked for this or- 
ganization. 

Florence Adele Benson, a piano pupil of 
Mrs. Theodore Bergey, recently gave a 
very fine program in her recital at Cleve- 
land, Tex. 

Hugh Anderson, the basso, with a studio 
at No. 606 Kimball Hall, has issued an 
attractive brochure, illustrated with char- 
acter pictures of himself in the various 
operas, together with press comments on 
the same and a list of his public appear- 
ances in grand opera, light opera and ora- 
torio. Mr. Anderson will appear this Fall 
under the direction of Bayard Fallas. 


Vacancies in the Apollo Club 


Carl D. Kinsey states there are still a 
few vacancies in the Apollo Musical Club 
for sopranos, altos, tenors and bassos. Ap- 
plication for membership should be made 
to him at Lyon & Healy’s. 

Emil Liebling, the pianist, announces a 
series of complimentary musical evenings 
before his class during the season, at Kim- 
ball Hall. The first program will be pre- 
sented on Tuesday evening, September 27, 
with the assistance of William Clifford, 
tenor; Melvin Martinson, violinist, and Mrs. 
William Clifford, accompanist. 

Harmon H. Watt, theorist and harmonist, 
gave a program of his own compositions 
at the studios of the Chicago Piano College 
last Saturday, in Kimball Hall Building. 


A Gift for C. P. Wedertz 


C. P. Wedertz, the young man who 
trained the singers furnished by the Chicago 
Musical College for the “Parsifal” chorus, 
which created so profound an impression 
during the past two engagements of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in Chicago, 
acknowledges the receipt of a substantial 
cheque from Carl Ziegfeld. Mr. Ziegfeld, 
treasurer of the college, writes that the 
cheque is tendered to show the college's 
appreciation of the assistance given by the 
young men, and that they are to use it for 
an outing fund or such other purpose as 
they may see fit. Mr. Wedertz recruited the 
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Pianist Defends Us 





AMERICAN MEN ALL RIGHT, SAYS MERO 


Against Charge of Being Mere Money- 
Grabbers, and Admires Our Spirit and Big-Heartedness—But 
How She Does Detest Our Customs House! 








Yolanda Méré, the young Hungarian pi- 
anist, who came to America a year ago and 
in a few weeks won success for herself and 
in turn was captured in marriage by an 
American, has returned to America. With 
her she has brought eleven trunks, furni- 
ture which she used for years in her Buda 





YOLANDA MERO 


Pesth home, and a trio of Hungarian serv- 
ants, including a chef and a housemaid. 

When a _ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA saw the pianist at her apartments 
in Ninety-ninth street, near Riverside Drive, 
New York, he found her busy arranging 
Hungarian editions de luxe and furniture. 
It is a cosy apartment, two striking features 
of it being a great Polar bear skin on the 
floor, with wide-open jaws stretched toward 
a concert grand piano, and a large doll on a 
davenport. 

“I carry that doll with me everywhere,” 
she said. “As a child I detested dolls and 
never had one around, but one day I played 
a Chopin concerto unusually well, my teach- 
er at the conservatory thought, and he 
wanted to reward me. 

“He asked what he should give me. | 
thought for a minute and suddenly said: ‘I 
think I should like a doll.’ And he gave 
me the finest one that he could find in Buda 
Pesth. Next time I played in public some 
one went to my teacher and said: ‘How 
well your pupil plays . to-night. She must 
be in love.’ ‘No,’ he answered. ‘She is de- 
lighted because I have just given her a 
doll.’” 


Why European Artists Marry Us 


The pianist said that many of her friends 
in Europe asked her why so many European 
artists married Americans. 

“IT told them it was because American 
men are so different,” she said. Then she 
added quickly: “Do you know that five Eu- 
ropean artists have wedded Americans in 
the last year? Gabrilowitsch married Clara 


Clemens, Mark Twain’s daughter; Tina 
Lerner is the wife of Louis Bachner, of 
Baltimore, and there are three other inter- 
national marriages that I know about.” 

Mme. Méro’s husband is Hermann Irion, 
of Steinway & Sons. He met her a tew 
days after she arrived in this country and 
it was a case of love at first sight. 

“The Americans are so spirited and big,” 
she went on to explain. They do things on 
so large a scale. You are not satisfied to 
build a ten-story building, but must go far 
into the clouds until you achieve a Metro- 
politan or a Singer tower. The people here 
are natural and unaffected, and are quick 
to take others to their hearts if they like 
them. Those people in Europe who think 
Americans are mere money-grabbers, do 
not know them. They should come here 
and see for themselves. Maybe, then, they 
would not like to go back again. 


The Dreadful Customs House 


“But while I am very fond of American 
people there are some of your American 
institutions that I do not like, and one of 
them is the customs house. That causes 
travelers untold annoyance. The officials 
asked me ever so many questions. Some 
of them thought that I was an actress be- 
cause I had eleven trunks. I made a declara- 
tion of everything that I had purchased in 
Europe, and they should have looked in my 
face and seen that I am not a smuggler 
and taken me at my word. I do not look 
like a smuggler, do 1?” 

Frankness, good humor, bubbling spirits 
and honesty shine in Mérdé’s eyes. The Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA representative hastened to 
assure her that she looked like anything but 
a smuggler. 

“It is ridiculous,” she went on, “and it 
makes foreigners laugh at your customs 
house. They spoiled many of my nice 
things. Anyway, even if I wanted naturally 
to be a smuggler I could not do it because 
my husband is a merchant and it would be 
ridiculous for me not to declare everything 
| have. 

“There is one other thing that terrifies me 
in America, and that is its speed and rapid- 
ity. The elevators go so fast and the trains, 
and they have so many accidents and fires. 
Why are there so many fatalities here? Is 
it because you value human life cheaply? I 
am almost afraid to travel on the trains.” 


An Experience in Ballooning 


a moment, leaned forward 
and whispered: “I have a secret to tell 
you. You know they are saying that I did 
not make a balloon ascension in Hungary 
this Summer, as the papers said, but that 
the story was made up for the reporters at 
the dock. 

“Well, I did go up in a balloon. When 
my husband left Europe he made me prom- 
ise that I would not risk my life in this 
manner, but I did not regard it as a risk. 
[ journeyed to a lake a few hours from 
Buda Pesth and went up 2,500 meters in a 
government balloon. Was I afraid? O, 


Méro paused 


dear, no. It was a delightful sensation. 
Now, if it had been an aeroplane, there 
might be some reason for my husband’s 


being frightened. But, accidents very sel- 
dom happen to balloons.” 
While abroad Mér6 went to another fes- 


tival in Munich. “Going to Munich festi- 
vals is my chief dissipation,” she volun- 
teered. “I have gone to fifty-five of them. 
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Mme. Méré, as the Cartoonist Cesari, 


I love festivals and am glad that my first 
American appearance this season will be at 
the festivah in Worcester. I like them be- 
cause the crowds are so great and they 
are so musical. Sometimes at concerts 
women come to show off fine Clothes or 
new hats, but at a festival one goes because 
of love of music. My other dissipation is 
Wagner. I heard ‘Meistersinger’ again, my 
thirtieth time. 

“Some day I shall conduct that opera. I 
know every note of it. The Wagnerian op- 
eras are my favorites, and I have heard all 
of them but ‘Lohengrin.’ Some day I shall 
hear that.” 


Engagements in Europe Next Year 


When in Europe Mme. Méré made con- 
tracts to appear next year in Berlin, Lon- 
don and other cities. On her coming Amer- 
ican tour she will play César Franck’s Vari- 


ammedgs 


of the New York “World,” Sees Her 


ations Symphoniques, Chopin numbers and 
Liszt. “I expect to give an entire Liszt pro- 
gram in New York,” she said. “In 1o11 his 
centenary will be celebrated.” 

Mme. Mér6 went shopping this week, and 
had something to say about the high cost 
of living. “The poor man and the wealthy 
man can get along all right here,” she said, 
“but the middle class, which must have 
some social life, has difficulty. Prices are 
so high for everything. And the Amer- 
icans have made the cost of living greater 
in Europe, too. In Munich I paid $6.50 a 
day for a room that some years ago cost 
me only $3.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “And grand 
opera! Twenty marks a seat here. In 
Europe one can hear good opera far a mark 
in some places. How can the working peo- 
ple in America ever hope to hear Wagner 
and Strauss?” 





KANSAS CITY CONCERTS 





Laura Kelley, Pianist, and Franklyn 
Hunt, Singer, Appear with Success 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—Laura Kel- 
ley, pianist, a pupil of Mrs. Carl Busch, who 
will leave next month to continue her 
studies in Europe, gave a benefit concert 
on Tuesday evening. She was assisted by 
Mrs. Wallace Robinson, soprano; Phoebe 
Brooks, violinist; Mrs. Carl Busch, pianist, 
and Clara Blakeslee, accompanist. Miss 
Kelley’s selections were the allegro move- 
ment from a Beethoven concerto, the 
Schumann “Papillons,” three Chopin num- 
bers and “Valse de Concert” by Wieniaw- 
ski. 

A very enjoyable matinée musicale was 
given in the studio of Franklyn Hunt on 
Wednesday. The program of «rench music 
was given by Mr. Hunt, Frederick Curth, 
violinist ; Jules Loix, ’cellist, and Jean Park- 
hurst, accompanist. Mr. Hunt sang two 
Gounod arias, “Le Veau d’or,” from 
“Faust,” and “Allons jeunes gens,” from 


three Chaminade 
‘cello and violin by 
Saint-Saéns were beautifully 


as well as 
Trio for piano, 
and 


“Faust,” 
Songs. 
Widor 
played. 

Lila May Pickle, pianist, who has been 
studying the last year with Ella Backus 
Behr, of New York City, has returned from 
an extended tour through the South with 
La Homa, the grand opera singer. She 
was very successful. 

Mrs. George S. Hickman, who, as Lottie 
Garrison, was a prominent choir singer in 
Philadelphia, has been engaged as soprano 
soloist of the First Presbyterian Church. 

M. R. W. 





Mary Lansing to Tour America Again 


Mary Lansing, contralto, who was soloist 
with the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra 
on its tour of America, and who came in 
for a large part of the success of that 
memorable tour, sharing honors with Scotti 
and Farrar, is to be heard en tour again 
this season. Miss Lansing is a pupil of 
Lamperti and Jean de Reszke, and one of 
the most promising of American singers. 
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CHARLTON-DAMROSCH 
CLASH IN LETTERS 


[Continued from page 1] 


had been intrusted with the management 
of affairs. This gentleman promptly wrot« 
to my manager that arrangements were al- 
ready completed and that there was no 
room for our orchestra. When the an- 
nouncement for the series was made it was 
found that not only our orchestra, but also 
the Philadelphia and Cincinnati Orchestras 
had been™left out, while the ~..cago Or- 
chestra was given two concerts, as were the 
Boston. Symphony and the New York Phil- 
harmoriic, Mr. Charlton being manager o. 
the latter. 

“A few days ago I received through a 
personal friend a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Charlton to corace Churchman, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, which 
throws a glaring light upon the whole situa- 
tion. 

“The postscript is rather eloquent a 
shows how Mr. Charlton has used the trust 
placed in him by the public-spirited gentle- 
men of Pittsburg to compel orchestras t 
engage some of the singers and instrumen- 
talists under his management before they 
could obtain an engagement in the Pitts- 
burg ofchestral series. which he controls. 
I fancy this was not the intention of the 
committee which envaged him to attend to 
the managerial details of the course.” 

When shown Mr. Damrosch’s charges, 
which had also been reproduced in Pitts- 
burg papers, Mr. Charlton gave the follow- 
ing statement to MusIcAL AMERICA: 

“IT was approached last Spring by the 
management of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
with reference to the carrying out of some 
really big plans which had been conceived 
in connection with the reorganization of 
the old Pittsburg Orchestra. Owing to the 
shortness of time in which the plans must 
be consummated, I strongly advised that 
they be held in abeyance for one year and 
the interim filled by a course of four con- 
certs given by the greatest orchestras in 
America, of 75 players or over. 


Mr. Charlton’s Statement 


“To this the committee readily assented. 
In looking over the field three things were 
considered before an orchestra was engaged, 
namely, the standing of the orchestra, its 
drawing power and the number of men it 
carried. The first orchestra, of course, to 
conform to these conditions was the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, which undoubt- 
edly has: the standing and the drawing- 
power to make its engagement necessary, 
and which also carries eighty-five men, this 
last being a most necessary requirement. 
A close second to the Boston Orchestra 
was the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, which 
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also conformed to the above requirements. 
In addition to fulfilling these qualifications 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
which I am manager, had the extra advan- 
tage of never having been heard west of 
Philadelphia. It can readily be realized that 
in running a course of concerts during an 
interim of this sort without the regular or- 
chestral subscription it is necessary that 
the series pay for itself. 

“Besides these three orchestras there 
were applications for engagements from 
the Cincinnati and the Damrosch orchestras 
and I myself invited the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra to fill at least one engagement in 
the series of four concerts. 


Why Damrosch Orchestra Wasn't 
Selected 


“At the meeting of the committee which 
decided upon the engagement of the various 
orchestras the matter was very freely dis- 
cussed and it was the consensus of opinion 
that the New York Symphony Orchestra 
had played at the Pittsburg Exposition so 
often at the popular price of 25 cents that 
its drawing power had been greatly im- 
paired, Furthermore, the orchestra is in 
the habit of carrying only fifty men, except 
on their January tour, at which time we 
could not utilize them because of the Bos- 


ton Symphony date, while we _ desire 
eighty-five. Therefore, the committee 
decided not to engage Mr. Damrosch’s 
orchestra, so that when his application 
through his managers reached me from 


Dr. P. J. Eaton, to whom it had been ad- 
dressed, I replied to his representatives as 
follows: ‘Yours of the 6th to Dr. Eaton, 
of Pittsburg, has been referred to me for a 
reply, these series of concerts being under 
my management. As the make-up of the 
series is now complete, it will be impossible 
to include the New York Symphonv in the 
series.’ 

“IT entered into correspondence with the 


Cincinnati Orchestra, which quoted pro- 
hibitive terms and in addition sent its 
manager to conduct negotiations without 
iny knowledge. Ihese, however, came to 


nothing, and the orchestra was not engaged. 


“On my own initiative, after leaving 
Pittsburg, | stopped to see Mr. Church- 
man, who was managing the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra. I asked him whether the 
orchestra would ve available for one ot 
the concerts which had been tentatively al- 
lotted to the Lheodore Thomas Orchestra. 
| informed him that the amount ot money 
we had to spend prohibited our engaging 
the Philadelphia Orchestra if the entire 
cost of travel to and from Philadelphia was 
to be included in the price, but that if he 
could arrange one or two engagements 
which would help pay the expenses between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg 1 would con- 
sider his organization. 

“I furthermore asked him to reply within 
a certain time. ien days after that time 
had expired and after the entire series o1 
concerts had been booxed I received the 
following letter from Mr. Churchman: 

‘*Since your visit here about ten days 
ago I have been carrying on negotiations 
with the hope of working up some engax,- 
ments for our orchestra between here anda 
Pittsburg which might be taken in as pai 
of a tour to the last-named city. So far 
matters have not been brought to a definite 
conclusion, and are still the subject of cor- 
respondence. It seems best, however, to 
write you without further delay concerning 
your suggestion that our orchestra appear 
at one or possibly two concerts in Pitts- 
burg during the coming season. 

“‘It is important, for instance, that w 
should know about what time in the season 
you would want the orchestra in Pittsburg. 
My impression is that vou suggested som 
March date. According to our schedule as 
now laid out, the weeks beginning Mar 
5 and 19 are the only two that would be 
at all practicable for our orchestra. And, 
if we succeed in making a certain arrange- 
ment now being negotiated, the week begin- 
ning March § will be ruled out and leave 
only the one beginning March 109. 

‘*‘Another question is as to the day of 
the week upon which vou would want our 
orchestra to appear. As we have concerts 
every Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, the early part of the week would be 
tle only practicable time for us, and prefer- 


ably Monday. I understand that your 
proposition is to give evening concerts. Am 
I right in this? 

‘*In addition to the negotiations which 


as above stated, I am still carrying on for 
concerts at other places on the line, I have 
been figuring upon the price at which our 
orchestra could afford to make the Pitts- 
burg engagement. provided we are unable to 
make engagements at any other points on 


the trip. In this connection I would like to 
ask, if it is a fair question, about what 
the Pittsburg undertaking can stand in the 
way of a charge per concert? Such infor- 
mation will enable me to decide whether or 
not it is worth while for us to figure fur- 
ther along this line. 

“‘Awaiting your reply at an early con- 
venience, I am, etc.’ 

“In reply to that letter I dictated the 
following letter of June II: 

“‘Replying to yours of the 7th, the series 
of visiting orchestra concerts in Pittsburg 
has been completed and it will therefore be 
impossible to include the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in this series. Had I been able to 
hear from you earlier I might have found 
a way to include the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, granting that it could play Pittsburg 
en route. 

“*Tt may be possible that in some other 
enterprises which I am working on I may 
be able to utilize your orchestra.’ 

“When I received this letter for my sig- 
nature and read it over | thought that, as 
I read the last paragraph, it might be pos- 
sible to form some sort of a working agree- 
ment with the Philadelphia Orchestra very 
greatly to their advantage, and possibly t 
mine, whereby I could utilize the orchestra 
elsewhere, as the body of my letter inti- 
mates, and they could use my artists. This 
had no connection whatever with the Pitts- 
burg series, which matter had been settled 
ten days before, and the idea did not enter 
my mind that the postscript which I added 
in my own handwriting could be interpreted 
as tneaning that I intentionally refused to 
engage the Philadelphia organization be- 
cause they had not used my artists.” 


Mr. Churchman to Mr. Chariton 


Mr. Charlton’s letter to Mr. Churchman 
brought forth the following answer: 

“Your. letter of the 11th inst. was re- 
ceived yesterday. 

“As an interval of barely ten days had 
elapsed, when I wrote you on the 7th inst., 
after your recent suggestion of a possible 
appearance of our orchestra at Pittsburg 
under your auspices (provided we could get 
other engagements en route), and as no 
intimation of need for special haste had 
been received from you, meanwhile, your 
statement that ‘if you had been able to 
hear from us earlier you might have found 
a way to include the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
granting that it could play Pittsburg en 
route” is a surprise. You surely must have 
realized it to be quite impracticable to work 
up other engagements in the short time in- 
tervening between our discussion and my 
letter—but let that go. 

“Your postscript, however, seems to mean 
that because, in selecting artists for the 
coming season from among the dozens of- 
fered to us on all hands, we found on your 
list but one who fitted into our plans, there- 
fore it is somewhat a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you whether or not the Pittsburg 
people are given an opportunity to hear our 
orchestra in your series. Now, this may be 
good business from your standpoint, but, 
frankly, the spirit of it strikes me as hard- 
ly conducive to closer business relations 
between us in the future. Furthermore, it 
seems scarcely credible that any such reason 
for the omission of our orchestra will be 
satisfactory to the Pittsburg people, some, 
at least, of whom I have the best of reasons 
for believing desire to have the Philade' 
phia Orchestra appear in Pittsburg during 
the coming Winter.” 


Andrew Wheeler’s Letter 


On June 15th Andrew Wheeler, of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, wrote Mr. Charlton 
as follows: 

“Your letter of the 11th inst., addressed 
to Mr. Churchman, was brought to my at- 
tention at a meeting of our board yester- 
day, and I must say that I read it with 
feelings akin to surprise and disgust. 

“Your statement that you might be able 
to include our orchestra in some of your 
other enterprises was patronizing and cal- 
culated to give offense, but your postscript 
written in your own hand, reveals the true 
mercenary motives which inspire your so- 
called ‘artistic efforts.’ 

“I shall take pains to inform some of my 
Pittsburg friends of the matter and of 
your motives which underlie your selection 
of orchestral concerts for them in the com- 
ing season. 

“I regret now that we gave you the Bisp- 
ham contract, and would not have done it 
except for my personal affection and respect 
for my old friend, David Bispham.” 

“In my answer to Mr. Wheeler,” says Mr. 
Charlton, “I endeavored to clear up the mis- 
understanding and to bring to the attention 
of Mr. Wheeler mw idea of the centraliza- 
tion of interests in the musical managerial 





business as well as in other businesses. This 
letter read as follows: 

“*T have yours of the 15th, which, by rea- 
son of its tone, does not merit a reply. I 
am replying, however, because I wish to 
make clear to you the distinction between 
what I said in the body of my letter to 
Mr. Churchman, under date of the 11th, in 
my official capacity as the representative of 
the Pittsburg Association, and what I said 
in my own handwritine in my personal ca- 
pacity as a general manager engaged in 
handling a great number of attractions and 
involving an interest in the putting together 
of many local enterprises where any friend- 
ly interest to our general business would 
most naturally have consideration. 

“The body of my letter to Mr. Church- 
man told the facts plainly in regard to the 
Pittsburg engagement; in short, that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra had not been seri- 
ously considered by my associates in Pitts- 
burg. The whole scheme out there was 
classed in accordance with their wishes a 
week before the first intimation I had from 
Mr. Churchman that your orchestra might 
be available, and even when I did hear from 
him he had no definite proposal to make. 
No exception can therefore be taken to 
anything I said in the body of that letter. 

“The Philadelphia Orchestra management 
has probably not yet come to the realization 
of the fact that the community-of-interest- 
idea prevails most strongly to-day in con- 
cert matters, as in all other businesses— 
and it was this point that I wished to im- 
press upon Mr. Churchman; and although 
it might have been better for me to have 
done so in a separate letter, I feel that I 
have not violated the ethics of the profes- 
sion by making plain, as I did, that this 
office is friendly and glad to co-operate with 
interests that are friendly to us; and that 
we are not particularly keen about directing 
our energies and our efforts in such manner 
as to include interests that do not take us 
into consideration in our general business, 
to the exclusion of such other interests 
which are friendly to us, and, all things be- 
ing equal, show a disposition to always give 
us the inside track. 

“Regretting that the expression of these 
sentiments should have offended you, and 
regretting still more the fact that this man- 
agement has, in the past, received such 
scanty consideration from yours, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
LoupON CHARLTON. 





Sybil Sanderson Died in Debt 


A report of the appraisal of the estate of 
Sybil Sanderson Terry, opera singer, was 
filed in the Surrogate’s office, in New York, 
September 26. It showed that Mrs. ‘lerry, 
who died in Paris on May 16, 1903, was 
heavily in debt at the time of her death. 
Her total estate, including property abroad, 
amounted to $21,140.28, while her liabili- 
ties, including French creditors, were $64,- 
932.28. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF 
MAHLER'S “BIGHTH” 


The Work a “New Departure 
in Evolution of the 
Symphonic Form” ¢ 


“How unanimously and unquestioningly it” 
(Gustav Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, which 
has just received its initial performances in 
Munich) “will ultimately be accepted as one 
of the really great works of our time sub- 
sequent performances and the judgment of 
more towns than one will have to decide,” 
writes W. von Sachs in a discussion of the 


new work contained in a Munich despatch 


to the New York Sun. 

“But,” he continues, “the profound im- 
pression created by the initial hearing, the 
genuine enthusiasm of a vast gathering of 
musical people and the complete success of 
this gala occasion are facts beyond dis- 
pute, and though the later years of Gustav 
Mahler’s activity have certainly known tri- 
umphs and admiration of every kind, he 
will in the future be scarcely able to look 
back upon a more glorious occasion than 
that of September 12, 1910. 

“What Mahler calls his ‘VIII Symphony’ 
is composed of two parts, in both of which 
the chorus plays a predominant role. The 
orchestra, as such, is far from subordinated 
to the colossal array of singers than is the 
case either in Beethoven’s IX Symphony or 
in the ‘Faust’ of Liszt; for only at rare 
intervals is it allotted an independent part, 
and yet it appears distinctly different from 
what we are accustomed to in Bach or Han- 
del, as it forms an integral part of the score 
and is nowhere relegated to the domain of 
mere accompaniment. 

“In other words, it represents a new de- 
parture in the evolution of the symphonic 
form, and in view of the unprecedented 
number of singers and instrumentalists en- 
listed in its performance it occupies a posi- 
tion so wholly unique that the probability 
of frequent performances is from the start 
out of the question. Reduced to a mere 
standard of figures it has been calculated 
that at current concert prices the cost of 
an occasion such as the one in question, 
where the majority of those who took part 
gave their services for nothing, represents 
from four to five times what could be taken 
in, with the largest possible hall, even 
though every seat, as was the case last 
night, had been sold to bona fide purchasers 

“To enter into any detailed analvsis of 
the score and of its abstruse thematic con- 
struction would go beyond the purpose of 
what aims merely to recount the impres- 
sions of a musically memorable occasion. 
Mahler has himself moreover so frequently 
and distinctly expressed his unwillingness 
to have his compositions subjected to the 
current tests of ‘program music’ that an 
attempt at elucidation, except on very gen- 
eral principles, would be plainly overshoot- 
ing the mark. 

“The first part of the work, which, as 
already remarked, is divided into two, 1s 
the shorter, taking some twenty-five min- 
utes for its performance, while the second 
consumes the great part of an hour. For 
his test Mahler has taken first an old church 
hymn written in the ninth century by Arch- 
bishop Hrabanus Maurus, of Mayence, and 








ISIDORE LUCKSTONE AND GROUP OF PARIS PUPILS 











Standing in the Rear Are, from Left to Right, Isidore Luckstone and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Chipman; Seated Are Marion Clark and Marguerite Starell, with Mrs. 
Luckstone Below 


ARIS, Sept. 7.—The accompanying pic- 
ture was taken during an outing re- 
cently just out of Paris. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Chipman, of Boston; Mareuerite Starell, of 
Paris, and Marion Clark, of New York, are 


all pupils of Isidore Luckstone, the New 
York vocal teacher. Mr. Luckstone has had 
a most successful season teaching voice pu- 
pils in Paris this Summer. He will take 
up his work again in New York on Oc- 
tober 10. 





beginning ‘Veni Creator Spiritus.’ In its 
appeal to the divine spirit of charity, the 
greatest of all virtues, it serves as a fit in- 
troduction to the closing scenes of the sec- 
ond part of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ which so elo- 
quently chant the praises of that superter- 
restrial love, which surpasses all human un- 
derstanding and which is symbolized in the 
‘Mater Gloriosa,’ to whom the pans of 
heavenly adoration are directed. 

“The first part is hardly conceivable with- 
out the influence of Anton Bruckner, whose 
“Te Deum’ and other sacred choral works 
are composed in the same spirit of deep 
reverence and of imposing tonal pomp. Its 
thematic material is in lose relation to that 
which is used in the second part, so that 
it would be unjust to speak of the eighth 
symphony as made up of two independent 
choral numbers. There is a very close and 
very eloquent interconnection between the 
two, and while the former affords sufficient 
material for admiration after a single cas- 
ual hearing the profoundest impression is 
unquestionably reserved for the latter por- 
tion, which enters the region of the trans- 
cendentally beautiful, whither an audience 
that counted by thousands gave every dem- 
onstration of being willing to follow. 

“The enthusiasm of this initial perform- 
ance may have carried general opinion be- 
yond the bounds of calmer judgment, and 


yet with all due allowance for exceptional 
conditions there is sufficient left to allow 
of the dispassionate admission that Gustav 
Mahler has in his latest score given to the 
world pages of convincing beauty and has, 
spite of the ambitious proportions of his 
undertaking, victoriously surpassed all his 
former efforts. 

“The performance that took place in the 
huge Exhibition Concert Hall, one ot the 
largest in Europe, attracted an audience 
that was representative of the finest mu- 
sical elements from all parts of Germany 
and Austria. Vienna had sent its leading 
musicians and a concourse of devout Mah- 
lerites that spoke eloquently of the faithful 
following he still enjoys in the city of his 
most memorable usefulness. 

“A word of unstinted praise is due to the 
very remarkable execution of this most diffi- 
cult work. Though the orchestra was not 
of the finest quality it had been drilled by 
the composer-conductor with such consum- 
mate art that it responded to his every in- 
timation. Two choral associations from 
Leipsic and Vienna and no less than 350 
children from the juvenile vocal schools of 
Munich combined with half a dozen able 
singers to render the work in a manner 
that could hardly be surpassed and that in 
all probability is not likely soon again to be 
equaled.” 





MUSIC IN NEW ORLEANS 





Teachers’ Association Promises Greater 
Activity than Ever 


New Orveans, Sept. 23.—The third year 
of the New Orleans Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation promises to be the best since its 
organization. During the last year much 
was done to strengthen and enlarge its in- 
fluence. By its efforts a State Music Teach- 
ers Association was organized, which, it 
is hoped, will prove of great benefit music- 
ally to Louisiana, and lectures on “Folk 
Songs and National Music” were given in 
the public schools of the city. At the meet- 
ings good lectures on “Form” were given 
by some of the members. 

This year the work will not be confined 
to the monthly meetings, and it is hoped 
that something will be done to raise the 
standard of music throughout the city. The 
lives and some of the music of the classic 
composers, taken chronologically, will be 
studied at the meetings, and some very in- 
teresting programs are planned. The meet- 
ings are held on the third Saturday of each 
month. 





Mrs. Raper Sings for Hungry Club 


A charming musical program followed 
the two hundred and fifteenth dinner of the 
Hungry Club of New York, which, despite 
its somewhat frivolous name, has won an 


enviable place as a decided factor in mu- 
sical and club life. Mrs. Margaret Raper, 
of Glen Falls, N. Y., was the guest of honor 
and also was one of the stars of the after 
dinner program. She has a soprano voice 
of clear, sweet resonance and she gives evi- 
dence of the sterling teaching of her in- 
structor, Mme. Abbie S. Fridenberg. Mrs 
Raper sang songs by Schumann, Franz, 
Mackenzie, Gilbert and Arditi, and made a 
pleasing impression. Max Jacobs, leader of 
the Max Jacobs Quartet, played with mas- 
terly execution gypsy airs, Spanish dances 
and Drdla’s Serenade, accompanied by Ira 
Jacobs. Sydney Dalton accompanied ad 
mirably the songs by Mrs. Raper 





Macmillen to Play with Pittsburg Or- 
chestra in Cleveland 


Francis Macmillen, the violinist, has been 
engaged by the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra for its concert in Cleveland, O., 
Sunday afternoon, February 26. Mr. Mac- 
millen will appear no less than four times 
with the Pittsburg orchestra. 


Noted Artists for Syracuse 


The Syracuse Arts Club has engaged for 
its series of concerts this year Jeanne 
Jomelli, December 6: Ernest Hutcheson, pi- 
anist, February 2, and Edna Showalter, col- 
oratura soprano, and Frederic Martin, bas- 
so, in joint recital March 22. 


SONGS AND PIANO WORKS 


Compositions by Mrs. Stewart-North, of 
Pennsylvania, Given Hearing 


York, Pa., Sept. 21.—An unusually inter- 
esting concert devoted chiefly to the vocal 
and piano compositions of Isabel Stewart- 
North, of Bradford, was given in the First 
M. E. Church in this city last evening. The 
audience was very large and testified to its 
appreciation of the quality of Mrs. Stewart- 
North’s work and the performances of the 
participating artists in applause of unmis- 
takable character. The participants included 
Mmes. Buckingham, Dromgold, Syvertsen, 
sopranos; Mmes. Link and Stieg, contral- 
tos; Alfred Knoch, violinist, and Florence 
Hinkle, pianist. The composer herself 
played the accompaniments. Each of the 
songs and piano numbers spoke highly for 
her abilities as a composer and deserves to 
achieve a wide popularity. They have grace, 
‘harm and melodic beauty 

Florence Hinkle, pianist, who had planned 
the concert. disclosed excellent qualities in 
three of Mrs. North’s piano works, “Das 


Leben,” “A Fable” and a “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy.” She also played a Rachmaninoff pre 
lude and numbers by Raff, Lavallee and 


MacDowell. 





The prolific Leoncavallo is now at work 
on a new opera called “La Foscarina.’ 


WILL TEST GREAT 
PITTSBURG ORGAN 


Heinroth Gives First Recital on 
Enlarged Carnegie Music 
Hall Instrument 


PittsspurG, Sept. 26.—Charles Heinroth, 
city organist and director of music of Car- 
negie Institute, will give his first recital 
of the season Saturday night at Carnegie 
Music Hall. 
built at a cost of $10,000 and is now as good 
During the vacation period the 
Tre- 


The great organ has been re- 


as new. 
organ was enlarged and modernized. 
mendous crowds are expected at the Satur- 
day night and Sunday afternoon recitals. 
When Mr. Heinroth takes his seat at the 
keyboard he will not disappear into the pit 
as formerly, but will be seated upon the 
stage. Every movement of the performer, 
manual and pedal will be visible to the au- 
A new electric fan blower also has 
Electricity supplies the sole 


dience. 
been installed. 
energy for manipulating the organ, both for 
bellows and action. 

The new key and stop action does away 
with a great deal of unnecessary compli- 
cation. The organ was first installed in 
Carnegie Hall in 1896, and _ electricity as 
an agency for manipulating organs was in 
its infancy then. It is in the matter of tone 
color that the greatest gains have now been 
made. Though the organ is larger it is not 
louder. The intention was to make its color 
more beautiful and more dignified and in 
this the rebuilders have succeeded. it is 
said that the diapason tone of the organ has 
gained at least 100 per cent. by the addi- 
tion of an entire new stentorphone in the 
solo and the substitution of the new great 
swell diapasons on increased pressure. 

Mr. Heinroth spent the Summer in Cana- 
da, but the changes were made under his 
direction. 

Carl Bernthaler, conductor of the Pitts- 
burg Symphony Orchestra, has signed prac- 
tically all of the men he needs for his new 
organization and has decided to present 
Tschaikowsky’s E Minor Symphony and a 
Beethoven overture at the first pair of con 
certs. He will direct without a_ score. 
Practically all of the soloists have been 
engaged for the season’s concerts, Jeanne 
Jomelli having been engaged last week to 
appear at the pair of concerts that will be 
the third last of the season. Jomelli is 
very popular in Pittsburg. From all indi- 
cations she will probably make the Southern 
tour with the orchestra following the close 
of its season here. 

Dallmeyer Russell, the pianist, who spent 
the Summer in Canada, has returned to 
Pittsburg and will open his studios in a 
few days. He is arranging to give a num- 
ber of recitals during the season, his re- 
citals of last year having been particularly 
well liked. 

A new concert company has been organ- 
ized in Pittsburg and is composed of Ida 
Mae Heatley, contralto; Franz Kohler, vio- 
linist; Paul K. Harper, tenor, with Charles 
Wakefield Cadman at the piano. Already a 
number of engagements have been booked. 
Mr. Cadman and Mr. Harper will soon fill 
engagements in New York City. 

An event of particular interest to the 
musical people of Pittsburg is the marriage 
of Jeanne McCloy, a well-known church 
singer and active member of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, to Charles Clinton Brenner, 
which is to be an event of to-morrow. Miss 
McCloy was a pupil of Oscar Saenger, of 
New York. 

A course in music is to be given at the 
University of Pittsburg, beginning with the 
first term, and Charles N. Boyd, teacher 
and organist, is to be in charge. The name 
of the course will be “Musical Apprecia- 
tion,” its object being not the individual in- 
struction of the student in singing or play- 
ing, but rather the provision of the informa- 
tion necessary for a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of music. Previous musical expe- 
rience is not essential =m & & 


Boris Hambourg Likely to Lecture in 
Chicago 

A plan is on foot in Chicago to arrange 
for the giving by Boris Hambourg of the 
five historical recitals which brought him 
into such prominence in London last year 
If the engagement is arranged the New 
York ensemble player, Mme Cecile 
Behrens, will be associated with the ’cellist 


Elfriede Stoffregen’s American Début 

Elfriede Stoffregen, the German pianist, 
whose forthcoming American tour is arous- 
ing’ wide interest, will make her first ap 
pearance in this country on the evening of 
November 19, at Mendelssohn Hall, New 


York. 
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Mrs. Chester Benedict has resigned as 
organist of Trinity Church, Westport, 
Conn. 

+ * * 

The Bevani Opera Company sang “Faust’ 
with success in San Francisco, September 8, 
with Mme. Frery as Marguerite. 

+ * * 

The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, Carl 
Bernthaler, conductor, has engaged Paulo 
Gruppe, the Dutch ’cellist, as soloist for 


their concerts January 13 and 14. 
oF * * 


’ 


Oscar Gareissen, who has for several 
vears had-a vocal studio in Washington, 
D. C., is now located in New York, giving 
two days of the week to Washington. 

- * * 


Dr. Jules Jordan, director of the Arion 
Club, of Providence, announces an early 
production of Elgar’s “Caractacus,” to be- 
gin at Infantry Hall, that city. 

ot + + 

David Grabowsky, violinist of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, was married re- 
cently in Atlantic City to Ada Cossman, of 
that place. 

* * * 

Aileen Hodgson, soprano, and Andrea 
Sarto, baritone, were soloists at a recent 
Sunday musicale on the Steel Pier at At- 
lantic City. 

* * 

The Eintracht Singing Society, of Union, 
N. J., one hundred and fifty members, had 
a three-day September convention in Atlan- 
tic City, during which the members sang at 
several concerts. 

x x 

Stephan Steinmueller has returned to 
Baltimore from his annual vacation in Eu- 
rope, and has resumed the teaching of vo- 
cal music at his studio, No. 327 North Car- 
rollton avenue. 

* * * 

Mabel Palmer, of Madison, Wis., has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor of music in 
the public schools of West Allis, Wis. This 
will be the first year that music has been 
made a special study in that city. 

* * * 

Jeanne Faure, soprano, former star of 
“The Climax,” a drama in which music 
plays a large part, was heard in recital at 
Lenox, Mass., September 21, assisted by 
Eugene Bernstein, Russian pianist. 

oe 

I. Van Brockhaven, the teacher of sing- 
ing and composition, has removed his up- 
town studio from No. 144 West Ninety- 
fourth street to No. 146 West Ninety-fifth 
street, in New York. 

i 

The Beloit Violin Club was formed re- 
cently at Beloit, Wis., by about thirty pu- 
pils of Arthur Karstaedt. Weekly meet- 
ings are to be held, at which times some 
well-known composer will be studied. 

* * * 


Through the efforts of Albert M. Stein- 
ert, of Providence, the Irish tenor, John 
McCormack, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will be heard in concert in Provi- 
dence at Infantry Hall in February. 

ee 


Isabelle C. Couch, for several years in- 
structor in the department of voice training 
at Mount Holyoke College, Mass., has been 
made associate professor. Marion Wheeler, 
Mount Holyoke, 1910, will be an assistant in 
the department of music this year. 

i 


Alfred Lennartz, assistant solo ’cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, has returned to 
Philadelphia, after having been abroad for 
a number of weeks, and has resumed teach- 
ing at his new apartments, No. 432 West- 
minster avenue, West Philadelphia. 

ie. 4 

Clara Drew has returned to Washington, 
D. C., from abroad, having spent most of 
her time among the musical centers of Ger- 
many. She has gathered material for edu- 
cational recitals this Winter, in which the 
old folk songs will form a chief part. 


Mary Cecilia Doran has opened a studio 
for instruction in pianoforte in New Ha- 


ven, Conn. Miss Doran has been studying 
with Louis Arthur Russell, of New York, 
director of the Metropolitan School of Mu- 


sical Art. 
* * * 


Three of the youngest German singing so- 
cieties of Baltimore, the Mozart-Manner- 
chor, the Eichenkranz Singing Society, and 
the Baltimore Mannerchor, are making ar- 
rangements for a combined concert of Ger- 
man folk songs in October. 


* * * 


Conrad V. Murphee, basso cantante of 
Valdosta, Ga., gave his first recital for the 
season on Tuesday, September 6, at Gads- 
den, Ala. Mr. Murphee has returned to 
Valdosta and already started a busy season 
of teaching and concerts. 


* * * 


As assistant supervisor to Professor Ben- 
jamin Jepson in the public schools of New 
Haven, Conn.. the appointment has been an- 
nounced of Charles S. Fowler, a graduate 
of the Yale Music School. Professor Jep- 
son has had 22,000 children under his di- 
rection for instruction in music. 


* * * 


Harry J. Fellows, director of the WVela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church choir, teach- 
er and concert singer, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
signed a contract for a six-weeks’ tour as 
tenor soloist with the Victor Herbert Or- 
chestra. The tour will extend through the 
South next Spring. 

* * * 


A pedagogic recital was given on Sep- 
tember 15 at the Prochazka Studio, Nyack, 
N. Y. Among those who participated were 
the Misses Meyer, Gillies, Stetler, Perry 
and Frenzel. The program comprised pi- 
ano works by Bach, Debussy, Liszt, Handel, 
Mendelssohn and Rachmaninoff. 

a. 


Hamilton C. MacDougall has been en- 
gaged as instructor of music at Brown 
University, in place of Arthur Ware Locke. 
Mr. MacDougall was organizer at one time 
of the Central Baptist Church of Provi- 
dence, and is also instructor of music at 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts. 

* * * 


Word has just been received in Provi- 
dence from the management of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra that the orchestra 
will give one more concert there this sea- 
son than last, making a total of five con- 
certs. The first concert will take place at 
Infantry Hall, October 25. 

* * * 


In a city—Pueblo, Colo.—that has been 
called unmusical, an audience of 3,000 per- 
sons was attracted, September to, to a band 
and orchestra concert by Ferullo’s Band, 
which has been touring Colorado and Utah 
with success. It was not a free concert, 


either. 
* * * 


Reorganization for the season has been 
effected by the members of the orchestra of 
the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, and a 
number of new members have been enrolled. 
Conrad Zieget, Jr., is the manager. The 
orchestra will furnish the music for all the 
Polytechnic functions. 

* * * 


Clara Drew, of Washington, D. C., who 
has just come back from Europe, is pre- 
paring to return to Berlin, where she will 
locate a vocal studio. She will also spend 
time in study, especially of folk songs, 
which she has already made a specialty in 
recitals in this city. 

+ * * 


Franceska Kaspar, the Washington, D. 
C., soprano, was married September 14 to 
Dr. Huron W. Lawson. The bride has ap- 
peared in many of the cities of the East 
in concert and opera. She is at present so- 
prano soloist of the Metropolitan M. E. 
Church in Washington. Her father is a 
teacher of violin. 


A special musical program was rendered 
in Baltimore, September 18, by the choir 
of Trinity Calvary M. E. Church, South. 
The members of the choir are Edna Mae 
Pretzman, soprano; Nellye Hill, contralto; 
George Schane, tenor; B. F. Westcott, bari- 
tone. Edgar Clare Urban is organist and 
choir director. 

* * * 

The Harugari Singing Society, of New 
Haven, Conn., was a heavy loser by a re- 
cent fire in that city. Besides losing ban- 
ners, trophies and a piano, priceless copies 
of music, which were original and some of 
them very old, were destroyed. The so- 
ciety had a loss not covered by insurance 
amounting to at least $4,000. 

* * * 


Helena Frederick, former comic opera 
star, is to present a condensed version of 
Offenbach’s “The Tales of Hoffmann,” in 
vaudeville under the direction of Homer 
Lind. The version was made by Randolph 
Hartley, author of the libretto of the Amer- 
ican Indian opera, “Poia,” and the musical 
arrangement has been done by Mr. Lird. 


* * * 


Walter Smith, a singer well known in 
Duluth, Mich., who recently went abroad 
to complete his musical education, is now 
in Paris for study under Seagle preparatory 
to taking lessons from Jean de Reszke. He 
has sung several times in the French 
metropolis. He will also study the piano 
under the Russian piano teacher, Lozow- 
sky. 

* * * 

Harold Vincent Milligan, of Portland, 
Ore., recently left for New York, whcre he 
will resume his position as organist and 
choirmaster at Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church. En route he has given several re- 
citals. The first was at Boise, Idaho, Sep- 
tember 12, and in the audience was Mrs. 
M. A. Swift, Mr. Milligan’s first instructor 


in music. 
x * * 


Raymond Lee, the boy soprano, sang at 
the Children’s Festival at Stoney Brook, 
Long Island, on Labor Day, and at a con- 
cert given in Allenhurst, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 11. He scored considerable success at 
both concerts. William Lee, his father and 
teacher, after an absence of nine years has 
been prevailed upon to resume lessons in 
Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 

x * * 


Abraham H. Mussbaug, a composer of 
No. 148 East Eighty-sixth street, New 
York, in a voluntary bankruptcy petition 
gives liabilities of $721. ‘His assets consist, 
among other things, of a copyright on a 
musical composition, entitled “Land of 
Freedom,” a trumpet, cornet, eight Aida 
trumpets, and about 2,000 sheets of printed 


music. 
x * * 


A male chorus was organized in New 
Haven, Conn., last week, with thirty charter 
members, at Loomis’s Temple of Music. 
James Baker, of Christ Church, was ap- 
pointed director, and Carl E. Brandt secre- 
tary and treasurer. The chorus, which is 
as yet unnamed, will meet every Monday 
evening, and is composed of the best church 
soloists in the city. 

i 


Seth Bingham, of New York, instructor 
of organ playing in the Yale Music School 
and director of music in the Presbyterian 
Church, of Rye, N. Y., has been named 
for the post of organist and choirmaster at 
the Temple Beth Israel, New York City, 
long known as the home of Jewish ritual 
and celebrated for its excellent music. Sev- 
eral famous organists have preceded Mr. 
Bingham in this position. 


* * * 


The Apollo Club of Marinette, Wis., is 
planning to give a presentation of “The 
Holy City” during the Christmas holidays. 
Two singers only will be engaged. Plans 
are being made for organizing similar so- 
cieties at Escanaba and Oconoto, Wis., and 
in case they materialize arrangements will 
be made for a Spring festival in Marinette, 
with societies of all three cities taking 


part. 
+ a * 


Mme. Von Unschuld, the Austrian pian- 
ist, has returned to »+ashington, D. C., after 
spending the Summer at Newport. Just 
before leaving she gave a piano recital at 
the residence of Mrs. J. J. Mason, her pro- 
gram including compositions of MacDowell, 
Debussy, Schubert, Heller, Schuman, Deli- 
bes and Liszt. The rendition of the “Chil- 
dren Scenes” (Schumann) proved very fas- 
cinating. 





Clarence B. Shirley, tenor soloist and 
teacher, who passed the early Summer at 
Rockport and the month of August in 
camp on Pleasant Lake, in Maine, in com- 
pany with Ralph L. Flanders, general man- 
ager of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and others, is now in Boston for 
the Winter, to resume teaching as one of 
the faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and at his private studio. 


"#14 


A number of improvements are being 
made to the Auditorium, the representa- 
tive music hall of Milwaukee. Chief among 
the changes is a new concert stage which 
is being modeled after plans which were 
decided upon at a meeting of representa- 
tives of the various musical societies of the 
city. The platform, which will be built in 
sections, is semi-circular and rises in tiers. 
The singers will occupy the tiers, while 
the orchestra and director will occupy the 
central portion of the stage. Besides im- 
proving the acoustics, this arrangement will 
allow each singer to see the director. 


* * * 


The Choral Society of Kenosha, Wis., 
has been reorganized as the Kenosha Choral 
Society and has become a permanent or- 
ganization with more than one hundred 
members. The officers are: President, Dr. 
L. E. Kaltenbach; vice president, E. L. 
Shippee; secretary, Louise Binns; treasurer, 
H. F. DeBerge; conductor, the Rev. D. 
Walther. The society plans to give a num- 
ber of concerts during the season and may 
present the oratorio “Elijah” at Thanks- 
giving time. 

x * * 

The Westminster Choral Society, which, 
it is believed, is now the oldest mixed 
chorus in Buffalo, will begin its season’s 


‘ work on October 6 under the direction of 


Angelo M. Read, founder and conductor of 
the society. It is planned to take for study 
and performance this year Haydn’s oratorio, 
“The Creation.” Since its organization the 
society has studied the following cantatas: 
Bach’s “God’s Time Is Best,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” Gaul’s “Ruth, 
Bach’s “Sleepers Awake,” Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” Read’s “It Is Finished” and numer- 
ous shorter compositions. 


Virginia Listemann 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 


Address, 611 Fullerton Bivd., Chicago 
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CELESTE D, HEGKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic loepiration ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D, HECKSCHER'S ree 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of her 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 
of style, 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 
Alda, Mme.—Emporia, Kan., Oct. 25; Denver, 
Oct. 28; St. Joseph, Oct. 3:2. 
Bispham, David—Reading, Pa., Oct. 13; Wichita, 


Kan., Oct. 19; Grinnel, Ia., Oct. 21; Pittsburg, 
Oct. 27; New York, Oct. 31. 

Bullard, Edith Alida—Boston, Oct. 2. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Fall River, Mass., Oct. 14. 

Eddy, Clarence—Springfield, Mass., Oct. 18. 

Fanning, Cecil—Maine Music Festival, Oct. 6-12; 
Faribault, Minn., Oct. 17; Ohio, Oct. 28. 

Fique, Carl—Brooklyn Academy of Music (Lec- 
ture Recitals), Oct. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 

Gadski, Mme.—Toronto, Oct. 6; Buffalo,, Oct. 7; 
Chicago, Oct. 9; Detroit, Oct. 11. 

Gluck, Alma—New York, Oct. 18. 

Lehmann, Liza—Rochester, Oct. 12. 

Macmillen, Francis—Boston, Oct. 14-15. 

Rogers, Francis—Brooklyn, Oct. 27; Boston, Oct. 
28. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Beloit, 


Wis., Oct. 3; 


Menominee, Wis., Oct. 5; La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 
7; Poughkeepsie, Oct. 10; New Haven, Oct. 12; 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Oct. 13; Union 
Hill, N. J., Oct. 16; Kingston, N. Y., Oct. 17; 
Bradford, Pa., Oct. 18; Cleveland, Oct. 20; 
Lima, O., Oct. 21; Chicago, Oct. 23; St. Louis, 
Oct. 26; Louisville, Oct. 28. 

Strong, Edward—Newark, N. J., 
town, N. Y., Oct. 13. 

Tapper, Mrs. Thos.—Brooklyn, Oct. 27. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 4. 

Turpin, H. B.—Maine Music Festival, Oct. 6-12; 
Faribault, Minn., Oct. 17; Ohio, Oct. 28. 

Van Eweyk, Arthur—Milwaukee, Oct. 13. 

Wood, Anna Milier—Boston, Oct. 2. 

Williams, H. Evan—Oshkosh, Wis., Oct. 18; Aus- 
tin, Ill., Oct. 20. 


Oct. 4; Water 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Northampton, Mass., 
Oct. 5; Boston, 7-8; New Bedford, Oct. 10; 
Boston, Oct, 14-15; Cambridge, Oct. 20; Boston, 
Oct. 21-22; Providence, Oct. 25; Boston, Oct. 
28-29. 

Kneisel Quartet—Brooklyn, Oct. 27. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—New York, Oct. 
28-30. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—-Pittsburg, Oct. 17. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Oct. 14, 15, 21, 22, 
28, 29. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Oct. 6. 
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boys from the St. Bartholomew’s Church 
choir. 

Winnifred Townsend, violinist, of this 
city, was married last week to Dr. Charles 
G. Cree. 

Mrs. Stacey Williams, the teacher, is just 
back from her interesting annual trip 
abroad, and met her pupils for the first time 
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at her studio, No. 406 Kimball Hall, last 
Thursday afternoon. Her time is already 
well filled. 

The Walter Spry Piano School will give 
its first faculty recital in the Fine Arts 
Building Friday evening, October 7. 

The program will be presented by Walter 
Spry, pianist, and Bernhard Listemann, vio- 
linist. 

Frank W. Van Dusen, who has been 
spending the past six months abroad, study- 
ing, has resumed his classes at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, and his position as or- 
ganist and director at the Warren Avenue 
Congregational Church. During his so- 
journing in Paris Mr. Van Dusen received 
an elegant testimonial from Guilmant, com- 
mending his course of study for the organ. 


Old Friends Meet Again 


A pleasant renewal of friendship was 
brought about last week when Charles W. 
Clark, the baritone, of Chicago, currently 
resident in Paris, who has been coaching 
for a fortnight in this city, visited the 
studio of Theodore S. Bergey. in Steinway 
Hall. Mr. Bergey was the first pupil of 
Charles W. Clark, in this city, twenty years 
ago. Mr. Clark was his first teacher, and 
Mr. Bergey states that his success musically 
was largely due to that artistic guidance. 
Another very interesting fact associated 
with this was that Ethel Sutherlin, who 
had just been graduated from the Chicago 
University, was Mr. Clark’s accompanist. 
This resulted in acquaintanceship and Miss 
Sutherlin eventually became Mrs. Bergey. 

Mrs. Loos Tooker has for a number of 
years past resided at Decatur, Ill., where 
she has won great success as a vocal 
teacher. She was the first teacher of Le- 
nora Antoinette Allen, the soprano, and 
other singers of note. Mrs. Tooker has 
concluded to devote considerable of her at- 
tention to teaching in this city, as marty 
calls have come to her to locate at this 
point. She has accordingly rented a studio 
at No. 427 Fine Arts Building. 

Mary Angella, a concert pianist who needs 
no introduction to the Chicago public, and 
who has been in retirement for a year past, 
has this season returned for recital work, 
and will take a limited number of pupils 
in her new studio at No. 707 Fine Arts 
Building. 

Students of the dramatic department of 
the Chicago Musical College have formed 
a club similar to the Plavgoers’ Club of 
Chicago, and the organization has the sanc- 
tion of those interested in affairs of the 
theater locally. 


At the American Conservatory 


The American Conservatory String Or- 
chestra, Herbert Butler, conductor, will re- 
sume its rehearsals Monday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 3. Kurt Wanieck, pianist, and Rich- 
ard B. De Young will give a recital under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory 
at Kimball Hall Saturday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 1. On the following Saturday Elma 
Wallace will play twenty-four etudes of 
Chopin, and J. T. Read, basso, will be the 
vocal soloist. Clyde Stephens, one of the 
younger piano teachers of the American 
Conservatory, has been engaged to take 
charge of the piano department of Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Ia. C. E. N. 





Newsboy Now Successful Tenor 


Lonpon, Sept. 26—Once a New York 
newsboy selling papers outside the Metro- 
politan Opera House, now a _ successful 
tenor singer in London. That is the record 
of an artist who, under the professional 
name of B. Nevada Landino, appeared at 
the Alhambra Theater last night and sang 


the tenor aria from “Rigoletto” in a man- 
ner to stir tumults of applause. Landino 
has been educated in Italy at the expense 
of a patron of music who heard him sing 
one day while selling papers. 








AN AUTHORITY ON 
VOICE CULTURE AND 
A LOVER OF DOGS 














Carlos Sanchez, the Voice Teacher, and 
His Dog “Puddy” 


Carlos Sanchez, whose work as a voice 
builder has placed him in an authoritative 
position in New York, is a lover of dogs. 
At one time he was the fortunate possessor 
of no less than fourteen canine friends of 
exceptional breeding, though now he has 
only one dog, a precocious animal called 
“Puddy.” 

Mr. Sanchez has resumed his teaching at 
his studio, No. 2 West Sixteenth Street, 
New York, and has already assigned time 
to many pupils. He will shortly recom- 
mence his Winter pupils’ recitals, which will 
take place regularly during the season. 





TO OPEN WITH “SALOME ” 





St. Louis Opera Committee Decides on 
Mary Garden for First Performance 


St. Louis, Sept. 24.—The local committee 
on grand opera held its first regular meet- 
ing last Tuesday and it was practically de- 
cided that the opening performance here on 
the evening of January 2 would be by Mary 
Garden in “Salomé.” 

The Pure Food Show at the Coliseum 
had as a special attraction last evening the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Zach, who came here all the way 
from Boston to conduct the one concert. 
The symphony season does not start until 
November. The concert was much enjoyed 
by a large crowd and the program was 
chosen to fit the occasion, several lighter 
numbers being played besides larger works. 

Dr. Augustus Milnor, baritone, who made 
so many friends here last Winter, is now in 
Berlin, studying for the operatic stage with 
Mme. Shoen-René, who had him for a pupil 
in Minneapolis and Milwaukee, during visits 
to friends. 

Irmengard Charlton, a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, Stuttgart, 
Germany, and later a pupil of the pianist 
and composer, Harold Bauer, in Paris, has 
opened a studio in the Musical Arts Build- 








ing here. Miss Charlton has played with 
the Stuttgart Orchestra and Max Bauer in 
Paris several times. For the last three sea- 
sons she has been associated with the Mon- 
ticello Seminary at Godfrey, III. 

a. W. 





ALICE NIELSEN BACK 


Most of the Prima Donna’s Summer 
Abroad Occupied in Resting 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Alice Nielsen, the 
prima donna soprano of the Boston Opera 
Company, arrived on the Romanic yesterday 
after several months abroad. Miss Nielsen 
was met at the dock by Theodore H. Bauer, 
press representative of the opera company, 
and a number of friends. In an interview 
with the Musica AMERICA representative 
immediately after landing, Miss Nielsen 
said that she had devoted the entire Sum- 
mer to rest, except for some work in prep- 
aration for the coming season and that she 
was in the best of health and spirits. She 
certainly looked both. Miss Nielsen sang 
in concert in London, but made no other 
public appearances. She does not know yet 
in what opera she will first appear during 
the coming season. 

Another arrival was Mme. Maria Papo- 
rello, one of the ballet mistresses of the 
opera company. She has been studying 
Russian and Parisian dances under Mme. 
Madelain Theodore in Paris, having been 
sent abroad by Director Russell for this 
purpose. She will at once take a hand in 
the preparations of the ballet. 

Mme. Barocci, wife of Mr. Russell’s pri- 
vate secretary, was also one of the passen- 
gers arriving on the Romanic. D. L. L. 

















an opera of “Don Juan’s End,” a drama by 
Otto Anthes. 
Carnegie Hall BR J (? kh 
New York, N.Y. 

ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 
Concerts HAR PIST Musicaics 
Management: Haznsey & Jonzs, 1 E. 42d St. 
Personal address: 3505 Broadway, New York 


Felix Weingartner is planning to make 
DUDLEY 
TEACHER of SINGING 

















ERNEST 


BARITONE 


Concert -:- Oratorio -: Recital 
Supervisor of Music Goshen Public Schools 
3065 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, COSHEN, IND. 


Master Music Studios 


M. DUBLE-SCHEELE, Director 
Faculty: Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. and Mrs. Wilford 
Watters, Mrs. M. Duble-Scheele. Voice and Piano only. 


Catalog on application 


Broadway and 108th Street 
Steinway Fiano used. 


MME, HILDEGARD HOFFMANN a USS 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., W. Y. City 


New York 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


THE ART OF SINGING 


New and Revised Edition, Complete in One Book. 
The Text Has Been Entirely Rewritten. 


PRICF, POSTPAID, $2.00 


This work is based upon the principles of the old Italian 
singing masters, and deals with breath control, production 


of voice and register. 


The management ot the breath, the 


vocal organ, the jaw, soft palate, lips and face, eyes, attack and legato tone, the 
three registers ot the voice, force, intensity, and expression are illustrated by many 


cuts and exercises. 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. 


1849. First a choir boy; at thirteen he was organist. |! 
at the Royal Academy under Sterndale Bennett, where he won the King’s scholarship. 
he was elected Mendelssohn scholar and went to 


The famous singing teacher 


was born at Croydon, England, June 16, 
He studied composition with Molique, then 
In 1871 


Leipsic for study under Reinecke; then to 


Milan with Lamperti for cultivation of his fine tenor voice. From 1875 he was popular in Eng- 


land in concert and oratorio. 


Professor of Singing at the 


Royal Academy 1878-86. Distin- 


guished as a teacher, he published his Art of Singing 1898-99-1910. 





Nore 


isfactory. 


This work will be sent with return privilege to those with accounts in good standing and 
to those with no accounts upon receipt of price, which will be returned, less postage, if not sat- 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., New York 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 


Order of your home dealer or the above houses. 
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Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 


THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 


Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 


EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


Newv Artistic Standard 














THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 








For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 
HAZELTON BROS. 

















Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. :: :: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 








66-68 University Place New York , 
The s ? 
vem ter lin 





represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 














DERBY - - - CONN. 











If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 











o Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 

: valuable improvements than 
all others. 
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